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"THERE   IS   A   TLBASURE  IN   THE  PATHLESS  -WOODS." 


CHAPTER     I 

THE   SHADOW    OF    COMING   EVENTS. 

So  the  red  Indian  by  Ontario's  side, 

Nursed  hardy  on  the  brindled  panther's  hide, 

As  fades  his  swarthy  race,  with  anguish  sees 

The  white  man's  cottage  rise  beneath  the  trees  ; 

He  leaves  the  shelter  of  his  native  wood, 

He  leaves  the  murmur  of  Ohio's  flood, 

He  bends  his  course  where  twilight  reigns  sublime, 

O'er  forests  silent  since  the  birth  of  time. 

Scenes  of  Infancv. 

1  >fE  night  was  cloudy  rather  than  dark.  The  straggling 
clov.rts,  continually  sweeping  across  the  moon's  face,  rendered 
the  light  treacherous  and  uncertain.  The  vast  forest  and 
silent  river  sometimes  blent  in  one  gloomy  field,  then  sepa- 
rated as  a  flood  of  rays  streaming  through  the  rents  in  the 
vapory  masses.  It  was  then  the  Tennessee  seemed  to  collect 
the  light  upon  its  surface,  and  reflect  them  with  a  phospho 
rescent  glow,  such  as  sometimes  is  seen  upon  the  ccein  when 
the  moon  is  shining  without  obscuration.  The  glistening 
face  of  the  stream  was  only  unruffled  when  the  plash  of 
some  animal  along  shore  set  a  ring  of  tiny  and  widening 
circles  in  motion,  and  gave  a  tremulous  and  grotesque  reflec- 
tion of  the  moon's  image,  which  hitherto  had  come  and  gone 
in  the  bosom  of  the  river  like  the  figure  in  the  mirror.  Now 
and  then  the  tree-tops  were  gently  bowed  by  a  breath  of  wind, 
that  wrinkled  the  river  for  an  instant  as  it  crossed,  then  sped 
away  through  the  forest.  For  miles  along  shore,  tall  trees 
overhung  the  stream,  the  branches  frequently  dipping  and 
vesting  in  the  water,  and  casting  a  line  of  shade  for  several 
yards  from  the  bank. 

Through  this  obscurity,  on  an  autumn  night'in  1811,  an 
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Indian  canoe,  containing  a  single  person,  was  making  its  way 
with,  the  most  studied  caution.  The  trained  ear  cotild  have 
scarcely  detected  the  dip  of  the  paddle,  or  the  occasional 
brushing  of  a  limb  over  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who  so 
silently  controlled  its  movements.  At  long  intervals  the  frail 
vessel  emerged  from  the  gloom,  and  glided  across  the  open 
spaces  along  the  shore,  its  occupant  ceasing  his  efforts  at  such 
times,  and  suffering  his  paddle  to  rest  quietly  beside,  while, 
without  a  visible  effort,  he  guided  himself  onward  with  the 
most  unerring  skill.  When  momentarily  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  any  human  eye  that  might  chance  to  be  scanning  the  river, 
the  orbs  of  the  man  flitted  with  watchful  anxiety  from  right 
to  left,  taking  in,  almost  at  a  single  glance,  the  varied  contour 
of  the  shore,  and  every  peculiarity  of  the  wood  or  clearing 
that  came  within  the  scope  of  vision. 

Several  times  a  smile,  half  playful  and  half  scornful,  played 
around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  seemed  to  be  indulging 
in  a  revery  as  pleasant  as  it  was  interesting  to  himself.  He 
was  a  man  rather  spare  and  tall,  of  a  nervous,  muscular  build, 
with  a  sharp  and  rather  lengthened  visage,  smooth-shaven  and 
somewhat  furrowed  by  the  wrinkles  of  time.  His  hair  was 
thin,  rather  long,  and  among  the  locks  that  escaped  his  close- 
fitting  coon-skin  cap,  could  be  detected  a  few  glistening  locks, 
which  seemed  only  to  give  additional  firmness  and  decision  to 
the  countenance.  The  eyes  were  large,  lustrous,  set  closely 
together,  andever  twinkling  with  that  restless,  anxious  expres- 
sion, which  is  an  inevitable  peculiarity  of  the  man  whose  years 
have  been  spent  amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness.  His  attire 
was  similar  to  the  hunting-dress  worn  by  rangers  at  that  day, 
being  made  with  less  regard  to  beauty  than  to  safety  and 
comfort.  There  were  no  gaudy  or  unusual  colors  in  it,  its 
hue  being  such  as  to  blend  with  the  autumnal  forest,  and 
afford  its  owner  no  extra  anxiety  on  account  of  its  contrast 
with  its  constant  surroundings.  The  buck-horn  haft  of  a 
knife  rested  against  his  breast,  while  the  blade  was  sunk 
beneath  the  girdle  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and  a  long,  beautiful 
line  lay  in  the  canoe  in  front  of  him,  where  the  owner's  hand 
could  be  laid  upon  it  in  an  instant.  The  man  was  one  whose 
characteristics  were  caution,  extreme  watchfulness,  a  nervous 
apprehension,  and,  withal,  a  peculiar  species  of  self-confidence 
th*t  led  him  upon  all  manner  of  dangerous  undertakings. 
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"  I  see  nothing  of  the  varmints,"  he  muttered,  as  his  canoe 
entered  the  sheltering  band  of  darkness,  after  crossing  one  ot 
the  open  spaces  mentioned.  "  I  see  nothing  of  the  varmints, 
and  yet  it  was  in  these  parts  they  were  said  to  be  gathering. 
'Twas  also  said  their  council-fire  would  be  seen  from  the 
Tennessee,  and  my  eyes  have  deceived  me  for  the  first  time 
if  the  twinkle  of  a  camp-fire  has  been  crossed  by  my  canoe. 
No,  no  ;  it  must  be  further  on." 

While  thus  communing  with  himself,  the  measured  dip  of 
his  paddle  continued.  He  kept  close  in  under  the  sheltering 
shadows,  and  when  the  openings  were  reached,  sometimes 
held  his  canoe  stationary,  until  the  moon  was  more  obscured, 
when  it  shot  forward  like  a  frightened  bird  and  had  crossed 
the  exposed  spot  before  the  cloud  had  passed.  He  did  not 
pause,  even  when  a  tremulous  cry,  like  the  wail  of  some  lost 
one,  rose  on  the  air,  and  was  heard  long  afterward,  like  the 
lingering  sound  of  the  heavily  struck  bell. 

"  That  was  no  human  voice,"  he  communed.  "  I've  heard 
the  scream  before,  so  like  that  of  a  woman  lost  in  the  woods. 
I  was  deceived  only  once  by  it,  years  ago,  when  I  took  it  for 
some  female  calling  to  her  friends,  and  give  an  answer  in  the 
hopes  of  bringing  her  to  me.  She  did  come ;  but  it  proved 
to  be  a  mighty  painter,  and  she  flew  at  me  as  if  I  had  stole 
her  young.  I've  the  scars  of  that  scrimmage  about  me  yet. 
Spitfire  never  did  more  shooting  or  better  sarvice  than  she 
did  for  me  on  that  same  day." 

For  a  half-hour  more  the  man  in  the  canoe  held  his  way, 
occasionally  muttering  to  himself,  and  impelling  the  vessel 
less  rapidly  than  heretofore,  while  his  eyes  carefully  ranged 
the  shore,  as  if  in  search  of  some  spot  which  was  not  entirely 
unfamiliar  to  him. 

"  'Tis  three  years,  come  this  autumn,  that  I  hunted  in  theso 
woods,  and  I  should  remember  that  spot  where  I  sat  in  the 
forks  of  that  oak,  and  counted  the  six  war  canoes  of  the 
Creeks  as  they  went  past.  I  took  a  long  look,  and  I  recall 
now  how  I  thought  I  should  know  the  place  if  I  passed  it  on 
a  night  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth ;  but  it  seems  I  am  at  fault, 
when  the  moon  shows  her  face  in  a  way  that  is  plainer  than 
I  wish.  My  eyes  are  good  for  nothing  if  yender  ain't  the 
very  oak  this  minute." 
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^s  the  man  s£joke,  the  prow  of  the  canoe  overlapped  t 
jxyrcion  of  the  s)  .ore  which  was  free  from  the  overhanging 
branches,  and  becu  me  stationary  without  noise.  Rising  to  his 
feet,  and  stepping  carefully  out,  he  pulled  the  slight  craft  a 
foot  or  two  up  on  ihe  bank.  Then  lifting  his  rifle  in  his  right 
hand  he  trailed  '*■•,  and,  in  a  crouching  position,  made  his  way 
forward  with  a  -ipeed  which,  considering  the  perfect  silence 
that  characterized  it,  was  truly  astonishing.  Once  near  the 
fcree  referred  to,  toe  made  a  rapid  circle  around  it.  Approach- 
ing its  trunk  he  spent  several  minutes  in  examining  the  other 
.saplings  and  trees,  ro  far  as  the  gloom  permitted.  Seemingly 
satisfied  with  the  survey,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  canoe 
in  the  same  stealthy  manner  he  had  left  it. 

"  "When  one  /nakes  such  a  blunder  as  that,  'tis  a  certain 
sign  that  his  yearn  have  begun  to  tell  on  him.  There  is  a 
wondrous  likeness  between  the  two  trees,  it  is  true ;  but  now, 
when  I  think,  tKs  is  not  as  tall  as  was  the  other  by  a  good 
half  dozen  feet  when  it  sheltered  me  three  years  ago,  and  it 
would  never  do  for  such  a  mistake  of  mine  to  be  known. 

The  man  shook  his  head  as  if  displease  1  with  himself,  and 
by  the  time  his  canoe  had  progressed  several  yards  further  up 
the  stream,  its  headway  was  once  more  slackened,  as  he  seemed 
to  catch,  thi-ough  the  almost  impenetrable  gloom,  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  remembered  objects. 

"  This  bush  leaning  here  into  the  water,  seems  the  same 
one  through  which  I  first  seen  the  top  of  the  Indians  plumes 
as  they  passed  uj  stream.  It  is  surely  of  the  same  bight, 
and  I  can't  be  mistaken  in  the  tree  this  time." 

He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking,  when  his  canoe  touched 
the  land  as  silenvy  as  before.  Pulling  it  up  on  the  bank,  he 
placed  the  paddV*  and  his  rifle,  side  by  side,  in  it.  Then,  by 
a  quick  effort,  he  lifted  the  barken  structure  over  his  bead,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  plaything,  and,  with  long,  noiseless 
strides,  made  his  way  deeper  into  the  forest.  A  walk  of  a 
few  rods  brought  him  beside  a  large  fallen  tree,  which  he 
hastily  surveyed  without  removing  the  burden  from  his  shoul- 
ders j  when,  stooping,  he  slid  the  canoe  within  the  cavernous 
hollow  of  the  trunk  as  dextrously  as  if  it  had  been  carved 
out  for  that  verv  rjurnose.  A  few  rof-.tivn  rJmnts  wp.rfi  removed 
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»f  practice  had  rendered  as  perfect  as  that  erf  seeing,  he  di*. 
posed  them  in  a  manner  that,  under  the  ligti  of  day,  woul<i 
seem  to  have  been  done  by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  time- 
This  completed,  he  carefully  shoved  the  paddle  in  beside  the 
canoe.  Nothing  more  was  done ;  for  to  have  concealed  his 
property  with  any  more  care,  would  have  been  certain  to 
betray  the  whole  artifice  to  the  eye  of  any  American  Indian 
who  might  chance  to  pass  that  way. 

"  It  has  answered  the  same  purpose  before,  and  ought  to 
do  it  again,"  he  muttered,  as  he  resumed  his  crouching  posi- 
tion, as  much  from  habit  as  from  the  occasion  which  neces- 
sitated it.  "  The  eye  of  the  Creek  overlooks  many  a  thing 
that  a  Seminole  or  Shawnee  would  not  pass;  but  Tecumseh 
might  eat  his  dinner  on  that  log,  without  suspecting  a  whita 
man's  property  was  any  nearer  than  the  settlements.  But 
here  is  the  oak,  and  the  camp-fire  must  be  near  at  hand." 

He  was  now  underneath  the  enormous  branches  of  an  oak 
that  towered  far  above  its  surrounding  companions ;  and,  with 
an  air  of  satisfied  assurance,  he  gazed  upward  at  its  vast 
pyramid  of  vegetation,  for  a  few  minutes,  as  well  as  at  its 
less  lofty  companions  that  stood  thickly  around.  That  no 
mistake  might  be  made,  where  it  was  reall/  impossible  for 
such  a  thing  to  occur,  he  sprung  nimbly  upwtird,  and  catching 
a  limb  in  one  hand,  doubled  over  it,  and  w  as  among  the  top- 
most branches  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Here  he  spent 
several  minutes  in  viewing  every  part  of  the  forest  and  river, 
bo  far  as  the  unstable  light  of  the  moon  would  permit. 

"  These  eyes  of  mine  are  worth  something  yet,"  he  com- 
muned, accompanying  the  expression  with  a  chuckle  like 
the  click  of  a  gun-lock.  "  They  done  good  tsarvice  through 
Harmar,  St.  Clair  and  Mad  Anthony's  wars*,  and  now  that  it 
is  pretty  certain  Tecumseh  is  going  to  raiao  a  muss  that'll 
make  considerable  trouble  afore  it's  put  do-v^they  may  do  air 
good  sarvice  yet.  Tecumseh  is  a  wonderful  saan — a  wonder- 
ful  man,"  repeated  he,  dropping  his  head,  as  if  in  a  deep 
re  very ;  "  and  it's  lucky  he  was  too  young  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  campaign  o'  '95,  or  Mad  Anthony  would  have  found  a 
worse  foe  than  Little  Turtle,  Blue  Jacket,  Black  Hoof,  and 
the  other  scamps,  proved  themselves  to  be.  I  sometimes  feel 
ft  sort  of  sorrow  for  Tecumseh,  when  I  thinl.  what  big  hope* 
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in  his  breast  are  going  to  be  upset.  He  is  trying  to  stir  up  all 
the  Indians,  north,  east,  west  and  south,  for  thousands  of  miles, 
believing  he  can  sweep  every  white  off  the  North  American 
continent.  Poor  fellow  !  he's  an  outlandish  fool,  for  he  must 
know  there  is  a  man  on  his  trail  who  will  be  sure  to  outwit 
him;  he  must  have  heard  of — "  The  man  suddenly  checked 
himself,  and  then  resumed  in  a  still  lower  voice:  "No,  it 
don't  befit  me  to  boast  of  my  deeds,  though  I  will  say,  when 
no  one  but  myself  can  hear  it,  there  are  few  men  of  this  day 
who  have  done  more.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  sum- 
mat  younger,  and  started  at  the  sound,  of  the  Shawnee  yell 
like  a  young  gal,  I  boasted  of  deeds  I  had  done,  and  that 
too,  I  blush  to  say,  when  I  would  sooner  run  than  fight.  I 
have  seen  too  many  seasons  come  and  go  since  then,  and 
have  ranged  the  woods  too  often  to  talk  of  my  exploits." 

There  certainly  was  a  dash  of  drollery  and  humour  in  the 
man's  composition,  for,  despite  the  years  of  apprenticeship, 
he  often  checked  himself  in  this  manner,  and  sometimes 
braved  the  self-recriminations  that  were  sure  to  follow,  by 
indulging  in  his  self-glorification  until  he  had  exhausted  the 
fctock  of  deeds  with  which  his  memory  was  filled.  Under- 
neath that  rough  exterior,  which  seemed  schooled  by  the 
most  perfect  discipline,  and  which,  in  ordinary  tinaes,  was  as 
calm  and  unruffled  as  the  silent  forest  itself,  could  be  de- 
tected the  signs  of  an  excitability  which,  on  some  occasions, 
would  be  sure  to  assume  dominion  over  one  who,  at  other 
times,  held  it  in  such  absolute  control.  In  short,  he  was  a 
droll,  humorous,  and  excitable  man,  trained  and  toned  down 
by  years  of  the  most  rigid  severity,  and  one  in  whom  the 
"knacks  of  nature"  were  so  strong  that,  when  stirred  by 
the  hand  of  passion,  they  would  float  for  an  instant  to  the 
surface,  only  to  quickly  disappear  again. 

The  eyes  of  this  man  had  wandered  over  the  dark  tree-tops 
for  some  minutes,  when  they  suddenly  settled  upon  a  point 
to  the  north  of  him,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
river  he  had  just  left.  An  ordinary  observer  would  have 
failed  to  detect  any  object  that  could  justify  the  intensity  of 
this  gaze,  but  while  his  e^es  were  roving  over  the  wood,  they 
were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  small  point  of  light  which  glim- 
mered for  an  instant  among  the  trees  like  the  twinkling  of* 
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fire-fly.  Not  five  minutes  were  needed  to  assure  him  that  the 
light,  being  stationary,  was  a  small  camp-fire,  and  that  its  star- 
like glimmering  was  caused  by  the  passing  to  and  fro  of 
human  forms  before  it. 

"  They  are  all  there,  and  I  must  make  my  observations. 
If  a  chap  feels  sort  of  sorrowful  for  red-skin  grievances,  it's 
no  sign  he  shouldn't  try  to  head  off  red-skin  deviltries,  for  it 
can't  be  denied  the  Injins  are  doing  such  things,  and  that 
chiefs  are  going  around,  in  the  words  of  the  good  book,  like 
a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  they  may  eat  up.  I  was  satis- 
fied a  long  while  ago  that  Tecumseh  was  going  to  visit  these 
regions,  and  for  no  good  neither." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  dropped  lightly  to  the 
earth  to  hurry  away  in  the  wood  as  swiftly  and  yet  as  noise- 
lessly as  a  bird.  Not  a  twig  crackled — hardly  a  branch 
rustled  as  his  shadowy  form  rapidly  approached  the  camp- 
fire.  He  showed  no  signs  of  hesitation  until  within  twenty 
yards,  when,  halting  a  moment,  he  ascended  a  tree.  There, 
perched  among  the  branches,  he  had  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  scene  below,  while  his  own  form  was  secure  from  observa- 
tion. The  ceremonies  we  are  about  to  describe  took  place  in 
a  large  open  square,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  main  vil- 
lage. Among  the  participants  were  recognized  some  of  the 
most  renowned  chiefs  of  the  Creek  and  Shawnee  tribes. 

The  first  form  noticed  was  that  of  the  great  Tecumseh 
himself,  who  led  the  way,  the  warriors  following,  one  in  the 
iootsteps  of  the  other.  "  The  Creeks,  in  dense  masses,  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  path,  but  the  Shawnees  noticed  no  one ; 
they  marched  to  the  pole  in  the  center  of  the  square  and  then 
turned  to  the  left.  At  each  angle  of  the  square,  Tecumseh 
took  from  his  pouch  some  tobacco  and  sumach,  and  dropped 
it  on  the  ground;  his  warriors  performed  the  same  ceremony. 
This  they  repeated  three  times  as  they  marched,  around  the 
square.  Then  they  approached  the  flag-pol*}  in  the  center, 
circled  around  it  three  times,  and,  facing  thg  north,  threw 
tobacco  and  sumach  on  a  small  fire,  burning,  as  usual,  near 
the  base  of  the  pole.  Upon  this  they  emptied  their  pouches. 
They  then  marched  in  the  same  order  to  the  council,  orking'3 
house,  (as  it  was  termed  in  ancient  times,)  and  drew  up  before 
it     The  Big  Warrior  and  leading  men  were  sitting  there. 
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The  Shawnee  chieftain  sounded  his  war-whoop — a  most  dia- 
bolical yell — and  each  of  his  followers  responded.  Tecumsek 
then  presented  to  the  Big  "Warrior  a  wampum-belt  of  five  dif- 
ferent colored  strands,  which  the  Creek  chief  handed  to  his 
warriors,  and  it  passed  down  the  line.  The  Shawnee's  pipe 
was  then  produced :  it  was  large,  long,  and  profusely  deco- 
rated with  shells,  beads,  and  painted  eagle  and  porcupine 
quills.  It  was  lighted  from  the  fire  in  the  center,  and  slowly 
passed  from  the  Big  "Warrior  along  the  line. 

"  All  this  time  nob  a  word  had  been  uttered — every  thing 
was  still  as  death;  even  the  winds  slept,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing heard  but  the  gentle  falling  of  the  leaves.  At  length 
Tecumseh  spoke,  at  first  slowly  and  in  sonorous  tones,  but  he 
£oon  grew  impassioned,  and  the  words  fell  in  avalanches  from 
his  lips,  his  eyes  burned  with  supernatural  luster,  and  his 
whole  frame  trembled  with  emotion.  His  voice  resounded 
over  the  multitude — now  sinking  in  low,  musical  whispers, 
now  rising  to  its  highest  key,  hurling  out  his  words  like  a 
succession  of  thunderbolts.  His  countenance  varied  with  his 
speech  ;  its  prevalent  expression  being  a  sneer  of  hatred  and 
defiance  ;  sometimes  a  murderous  smile  ;  and  for  a  brief  in- 
terval a  sentiment  of  profound  sorrow  pervaded  it,  and  at  the 
close  a  look  of  concentrated  vengeance,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  dirtinguish  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind. 

"  '  In  defiance  of  the  white  warriors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
I  have  traveled  through  their  settlements,  once  our  favorite 
huuting-gi  xvmds.  No  war-whoop  was  sounded,  but  there  was 
blood  on  out  knives.  The  pale-faces  felt  the  blow  but  knew 
not  whence  it  came. 

"  '  Accut  jed  be  the  race  that  has  seized  on  our  country  and 
made  worn  51  of  our  warriors.  Our  fathers,  from  their  tombs, 
reproach  \u  as  slaves  and  cowards.  I  hear  them  now  in  the 
wailing  winds. 

"  '  The  Muscagee  was  once  a  mighty  people.  The  Georg- 
ians trembl  ";d  at  our  war-whoop,  and  the  maidens  of  my  tribe, 
in  the  distant  lakes,  sung  the  prowess  of  your  warriors  and 
sighed  for  their  embraces. 

"  '  Now,  jour  very  blood  is  white  ;  your  tomahawks  have 
no  edge;  your  bows  and  arrows  were  buried  with  your 
fathers.    Oh  Muscagees !  brethren  of  my  mother !  brush  from 
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four  eyelids  the  sleep  of  slavery ;  once  more  strike  for  ven- 
geance— once  more  for  your  country.  The  spirits  of  the 
mighty  dead  complain.  The  tears  drop  from  the  weeping 
skies.     Let  the  white  race  perish. 

"  '  They  sieze  your  land ;  they  corrupt  your  women  ;  they 
trample  on  the  ashes  of  your  dead  ! 

" '  Back  whence  they  came,  upon  a  trail  of  blood,  they 
must  be  driven  ! 

"  '  Back,  back — ay,  into  the  great  water  whose  accursed 
waves  brought  them  to  our  shores  ! 

"  '  Burn  their  dwellings  !  Destroy  their  stock  !  Slay  their 
wives  and  children  !  The  red-man  owns  the  country,  and 
the  pale-face  must  never  enjoy  it. 

"  War  now  !  War  for  ever  !  War  upon  the  living  • 
War  upon  the  dead  !  Dig  their  very  corpses  from  the  grave ! 
Our  country  must  give  no  rest  to  the  white  man's  bones. 

"  *  All  the  tribes  of  the  North  are  dancing  the  war-dance  ' 
Two  mighty  warriors  across  the  seas  will  send  us  arms. 

"  '  Tecumseh  will  soon  return  to  his  country.  My  prophets 
shall  tariy  with  you.  They  will  stand  between  you  and  the 
bullets  of  your  enemies.  When  the  white  man  approaches 
you,  the  yawning  earth  shall  swallow  him  up. 

"  '  Soon  shall  you  see  my  arm  of  fire  stretched  athwart  the 
sky.  I  will  stamp  my  foot  at  Tippecanoe,  and  the  very  eartli 
shall  shake  ! ' 

"  The  effect  of  this  irresistible  burst  of  eloquence  upon  the 
wild,  superstitious  ai.d  warlike  '  Stoics  of  the  woods '  car 
scarcely  be  conceived.  They  shook  and  swayed  like  th< 
tempest-tossed  ocean,  and  a  thousand  tomahawks  were  bran 
dislied  in  air.  Even  the  Big  Warrior,  who  for  years  hac 
been  faithful  to  the  whites,  grasped  his  knife  with  a  spasmodii 
clutch  of  his  huge  hand,  and  his  breast  heaved  with  thi 
mighty  passion  which  was  convulsing  him.  It  was  only  b} 
an  almost  superhuman  struggle  that  he  mastered  his  feelings 
and  presented  at  the  close  of  the  speech  the  only  unmovec 
countenance  in  that  immense  multitude. 

"  Although  Tecumseh's  mother  was  a  Creek,  and  he  under 
Uood  the  tongue,  yet  he  spoke  in  the  northern  dialect,  am 
/lis  words  were  afterward  interpreted  by  an  Indian  linguist 
yet,  had  bis  listeners  been  deaf  and  dumb,  the  effect  wouL 
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have  been  none  the  less.  His  impassioned  gestures,  the 
lightning  of  his  eye,  the  "wonderful  play  of  his  countenance 
were  such  as  to  need  no  interpreter — they  were  the  language 
of  his  mighty  soul,  and  could  not  be  mistaken." 

But,  to  the  great  chieftain's  voice,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
was  this  whirlwind  of  emotion  attributable.  The  most 
powerfully  toned  organ  was  scarce  its  equal  in  volume,  com- 
pass and  force.  At  times  it  was  as  clear,  ringing  and  musical 
as  a  chime  of  bells ;  and  then  again  the  whispering  zephyr 
that  stirred  the  leaves  was  not  fainter.  When  a  silence  like 
that  of  death  rested  on  his  auditors,  and  his  lips  barely 
moved,  his  eyes  suddenly  glowed  with  a  furious  fire,  and  shot 
the  most  scathing  lightning  over  their  heads,  and  the  words 
were  hurled  from  his  enormous  chest  like  successive  peals 
of  thunder.*  His  power  over  the  dusky  auditors,  for  the 
time  being,  was  absolute.  Every  eye  was  drawn  toward  him 
as  the  loadstone  draws  the  magnet,  and  the  surging  sea  of 
passion  in  his  own  breast  had  its  counterpart  in  theirs. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  a  large  open  square  near  the 
Creek  village,  where  their  warriors  had  assembled,  and  where 
there  was  abundant  room  for  all  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
Shawnee  chief.  The  numerous  torches  that  lit  up  the  scene 
like  the  light  of  the  noonday  sun,  added  greatly  to  the  effect 
ci  the  different  ceremonies,  and  to  an  observer  there  was  a 
semblance  of  terrible  reality  in  all  that  transpired,  which 
rendered  it  doubly  impressive. 

The  result  of  Tecumseh's  eloquence  was,  perhaps,  as  great 
upon  the  white  man  ensconced  in  that  tree,  as  upon  any  of 
the  Indian  auditors.  For  a  while  he  maintained  his  seat  as 
stoically  as  if  preparing  for  sleep ;  but  as  the  Shawnee  pro- 
gressed, his  frame  caught  the  emotion  that  seemed  borne 
upon  the  very  air.  He  drew  his  breath  hard  between  his 
set  teeth,  and  trembled  as  though  about  to  fall  from  his  seat. 
As  the  last  words  of  the  orator  rung  out  with  startling  fierce- 
ness, his  feelings  became  uncontrollable,  and  he  dropped  to 
the  ground  and  ran  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  through  the 
wood.  It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  several  hundred  yards 
that  he  halted. 

*  This  is  scarce  exaggeration.  The  voice  of  Tecumseh  was  not  the  least  wonder- 
ful of  the  characteristics  of  that  extraordinary  being.  When  he  spoke,  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  was/ud  of  the  sound,  and  its  waves  shuddered  and  tre»- 
bled  as  if  shaken  by  a  score  of  orgaas. 
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"  Oh. !  that  was  awful  !"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  a  deep 
bieath.  "  If  I  had  stayed  there  ten  minutes  longer,  I  would 
have  landed  right  among  them  with  a  tearing  yell.  No 
wonder  they  are  all  afraid  of  Tecumseh  1  I  would  as  lief 
stand  before  the  muzzle  of  Spitfire  at  twenty  yards  distant, 
as  to  meet  the  fire  that  comes  out  of  his  eyes.  Oh  !  I  must 
get  rid  of  this  within  me  or  I  shall  bust !" 

Whipping  out  his  knife,  he  plunged  it  again  and  again  in 
the  soft  earth,  accompanying  it  by  such  ejaculations  as,  "  Take 
that,  you  white  man  !  How  does  that  suit  1  You  will  learn 
better  than  to  persecute  the  poor  Injin." 

An  observer  would  have  taken  him  for  a  lunatic,  so  whim- 
sical and  ludicrous  were  his  antics.  Not  only  did  he  cut  and 
tear  the  ground,  but,  catching  the  shrubbeiy  in  his  hands,  he 
wrenched  off  the  twigs,  tore  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  flung 
them  about  his  head.  He  carried  his  apparent  frenzy  so  far 
as  to  beat  the  earth  with  his  head  and  fists.  He  turned 
summersets,  rolled  over  and  over,  gnashed  his  teeth,  threw 
handfuls  of  dirt  and  leaves  hither  and  thither,  until  he 
paused,  completely  exhausted.  It  was  thus  he  rid  himself  of 
the  novel  effects  of  Tecumseh's  harangue. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    EVENTS   OF   A   NIGHT. 

Let  us  meet, 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.  Macbeth. 

After  thus  freeing  himself  from  the  effects  of  the  chief- 
tain's eloquence,  the  adventurer  arose  to  his  feet,  cool  and 
unexcited.  One  of  those  half-scornful  smiles,  which  so  fre- 
quently crossed  his  countenance,  now  illuminated  it  as  he 
muttered  : 

"  'Twas  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  but  i  couldn't  be 
helped.  No  one  could  've  made  me  do  it  but  Tecumseh,  and 
I'll  not  deny  but  what  he  could  do  it  again  j  but,  I  must 
away  to  Lindowcr's,  as  he  is  expecting  me." 
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It  was  still  early  in  the  night — lacking  several  hours  of  tlio 
turn.  The  ragged  clouds  which  had  been  driving  across  the 
heavens  in  the  commencement  of  the  evening,  had  been  grad- 
ually clearing  away  for  some  time,  and  the  light  of  the  moon 
was  now  strong  and  steady.  The  luminary  was  riding  high 
in  the  sky,  as  if  seeking  to  rise  above  the  tumultuous  masses 
that  had  so  obscured  her  face ;  and,  although  by  no  means  in 
the  full,  the  air  with  its  metal-like  clearness  conducted  its  rays 
to  the  earth,  seemingly  without  dissipating  a  single  pencil  of 
light.  The  river  was  revealed  so  distinctly  as  to  reflect  the 
smallest  object  upon  its  surface,  while  the  obscurity  of  the 
wood  seemed  absolutely  impenetrable  from  the  contrast. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  soliloquy  just  given,  a  dark  object 
drifted  from  the  shadows  of  the  northern  shore,  out  into  the 
moonlit  stream.  A  careful  scrutiny  would  have  satisfied  an 
eye  not  too  suspicious,  that  it  was  some  log,  borne  downward 
by  the  sluggish  current.  Nothing  resembling  a  human  form 
could  be  distinguished,  although  the  object  itself  seemed  about 
the  length  of  a  common  Indian  canoe.  It  drifted  slowly,  and 
seemingly  without  the  least  guidance  :  but  for  all  this,  there 
was  something  in  the  very  course  of  the  object  that  was 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  Instead  of  floating  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  stream,  it  was  gradually  sheering  off  from  the 
shore  where  it  was  first  seen,  and  making  its  way  across  the 
river.  There  was  no  breeze  to  account  for  this  freak,  but 
now  and  then  a  sparkling  of  the  water  beside  the  object,  as 
if  made  by  a  fish  coming  to  the  surface,  was  enough  to  show 
there  was  human  agency  at  work. 

The  object  drifted  downward  for  a  half-hour,  by  which 
time  it  had  approached  the  dark  line  of  shade  upon  tho 
southern  shore.  Into  this  it  slowly  floated,  until  entirely 
enveloped  by  the  obscurity,  when  the  form  of  a  man  rose  to 
the  sitting  position,  and  touching  the  water  with  a  long 
Indian  paddle,  the  canoe  shot  in  to  the  shore  like  the  sudden 
turn  of  the  sparrow.  The  feet  of  the  occupant  touched  the 
bank  at  the  same  instant  that  the  prow  did,  and  seizing  the 
latter  in  one  hand,  the  canoe  slid  its  entire  length  upon  dry 
ground,  as  if  borne  onward  only  by  the  impulse  of  the  paddle. 
The  latter  was  placed  carefully  in  it,  and  both  covered  by  tie 
dense  shrubbery. 
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"There  is  no  log  handy,"  soliloquized  the  owner,  "and 
this  will  have  to  answer.  Even  as  it  is,  it  will  take  a  keener 
eye  than  a  Creek's  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it,  although  I  in- 
cline to  believe  them  shining  orbs  of  Tecumseh  would  point 
out  the  place  while  he  stood  on  t'other  side." 

The  next  instant  the  speaker  was  making  his  way  through 
the  forest,  with  the  same  noiseless  strides  that  had  character- 
ized his  approach  to  the  Indian  council.  At  intervals,  his  lips 
slightly  parted,  and  he  communed  with  himself;  but  his  words 
were  no  louder  than  the  whispering  zephyrs  ovei'head,  and 
could  have  been  heard  only  by  the  one  who  uttered  them. 
"When  it  lacked  about  an  hour  of  midnight,  he  reached  the 
margin  of  a  clearing,  several  acres  in  extent,  where  he  halted 
and  commenced  reconnoitering.  In  the  center  of  this  open 
space  stood  a  settler's  cabin,  two  stories  in  hight,  and  pierced 
by  several  small  windows.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  logs, 
including  the  roof,  the  latter  being  rapidly  shelving,  and  pro- 
jecting a  foot  beyond  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  door, 
composed  of  heavy  puncheon  slabs,  was  as  massive  and 
ponderous  as  if  sawed  from  the  side  of  the  structure  itself, 
while  the  small  windows,  scarcely  larger  than  a  single  pane 
of  glass,  resembled  the  iron-barred  casements  of  some  old 
embattled  castle.  The  clearing,  which  surrounded  the  cabin 
for  many  yards  upon  all  sides,  bore  signs  of  the  hand  of  the 
husbandman,  in  every  part.  A  small  patch  of  corn  had  been 
bo  thriftily  nurtured  that  the  stalks  were  already  a  number 
of  inches  above  the  surface,  and  in  other  spots  the  rich  virgin 
soil  was  distilling  its  subtle  strength  into  the  numerous  vege- 
tables, which  generally  arc  found  in  the  garden  of  the  toiling 
settler.  This  scene  of  honest  frugality  was  inclosed  by  a 
strong  fence  of  brush,  strengthened  by  piles  of  stones  gathered 
from  the  small  clearing  and  wood.  Numerous  stumps,  also, 
that  had  been  wrested  from  the  earth,  with  their  ragged,  prong- 
ike  roots  attached,  were  flung  upon  this  protecting  wall,  so 
Jhat  the  hunter  had  in  fact  inclosed  himself  by  a  parapet 
impregnable  to  the  mischievous  animals  which  so  annoy  the 
farmer  in  a  new  country.  Several  charred  stumps,  too  firmly 
imbedded  to  be  extracted  by  the  single  strength  of  the  settler, 
still  disfigured  the  clearing,  and  stood  out  from  the  rapidly 
sprouting  vegetation  like  black  sentinels  keeping  guard  over 
that  oasis  in  the  vast  wilderness. 
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On  such  a  scene  as  this  did  the  man  gaze.  He  paused,  as 
if  in  doubt,  gazed  eagerly  and  closely  around  at  eveiy  spot. 
There  was  a  chilling,  portentous  gloom  in  the  dreadful  silence 
that  had  settled  upon  the  cabin  and  clearing  : — the  very  air, 
unstirred  by  a  single  breath,  was  laden  with  suspicion.  He 
stood  a  moment,  his  eyes  rivetted  upon  the  structure,  as  though 
he  would  pierce  its  very  walls  and  view  the  interior,  and 
then,  as  was  his  wont,  he  commenced  muttering  to  himself : 

"  'Tis  extronnery — certainly  extronnery  that  my  stummick 
should  feel  so  heavy  that  I  must  heave  a  long  breath  when  I 
look  upon  Lindower's  cabin  there — it's  extronnery,  sartin.  It 
•can't  be  the  Creeks  have  been  at  their  devilments,  when 
Tecumseh  hasn't  spoke  an  hour  ago.  It  can't  be  far  from  the 
turn  of  night,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  Lindower  and  Laura 
have  gone  to  sleep  long  ago  ;  but  I  can't  shake  off  the  idee 
that  something's  wrong.  When  they  come  to  these  parts  two 
years  ago,  I  told  them  I  should  be  here  about  this  time,  and 
they  should  have  larnt  to  expect  me,  for  I'm  generally  as  true 
to  my  promises  as  Spitfire  is  to  her  aim.  P'raps,  though, 
they've  forgotten,  and  I'll  try  the  call  Lindower  and  me  used, 
when  on  a  hunt  in  the  Shawnee  country." 

As  he  spoke,  the  man  held  his  hand  in  the  form  of  a  tun- 
nel to  his  mouth,  and  gave  forth  the  wavering,  dismal  hoot  of 
the  owl,  repeating  it  three  times,  and  abruptly  ending  the 
fourth  call,  as  though  the  bird  had  been  suddenly  frightened 
during  its  utterance.  Then  clasping  both  hands  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  gun-barrel,  ho  leaned  his  weight  forward  upon  it, 
and  listened  and  watched.  For  fully  ten  minutes  he  was  not 
less  motionless  than  the  tree-trunk  beside  him.  Satisfied  then 
that  his  signal  had  accomplished  nothing,  he  repeated  it  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  then  watched  and 
listened  as  intently  for  some  sign  from  the  cabin  that  it  had 
been  recognized.  The  last  thrilling  notes  were  still  lingering 
on  the  air,  when  a  human  face,  or  the  shadow  of  one,  slowly 
swept  past  the  upper  window  and  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  made  its  appearance.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a  whiw 
man  or  woman,  but  of  an  Indian,  as  if  convulsed  by  mortal 
agony,  and  the  black  eyes  gleamed  and  glowed  with  a  deadly 
fire,  as  they  swept  past  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  like 
two  twin  stars  swallowed  up  by  the  folds  of  a  cloud. 
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The  window  at  which  this  apparition  appeared  was  thrown 
into  shadow  by  its  position ;  and,  although  the  gaze  of  the 
man  was  fixed  directly  upon  it  as  the  one  from  which  he  ex- 
pected a  reply  to  his  signal,  the  gloom  was  so  great  that  it 
entirely  escaped  him.  Had  it  been  his  expected  friend,  the 
waving  of  a  handkerchief  would  have  assured  him  that  all 
was  right;  but  he  waited  until  he  felt  it  was  vain  to  expect 
such  a  recognition. 

"  It  looks  bad — it  looks  bad,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Gorman  Lindower  would  have  known  the  meaning 
of  that  hoot,  if  he  was  in  his  cabin,  and  his  sister  Laura  sleeps 
so  light  that  the  first  call  would  have  awakened  her.  I  much 
fear  there  is  mischief  afoot." 

He  now  circled  lound  the  cabin,  viewing  it  from  every 
attainable  position,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ascend  a  tree, 
far  above  the  roof,  from  which  he  gazed  down  upon  it.  Th& 
logs  were  as  they  had  appeared  when  he  saw  them  six  months 
before,  and  now  that  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  clearing  he 
descried  no  disturbance  or  unusual  appearance  in  it;  but  his 
eye  was  attracted  by  a  break  in  the  fence,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  him,  which,  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  cabin  itself,  had 
hitherto  escaped  his  notice.  Before  descending  to  examine 
this  more  closely,  he  broke  a  large  rotten  limb,  and  swung  it 
outward  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  roof,  striking  with  a  dull  crash, 
breaking  in  numerous  pieces,  and  sliding  to  the  ground.  He 
then  listened  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  was  moving  within, 
but  he  heard  no  sound,  although,  had  he  been  in  a  favorable 
position,  he  would  have  seen  the  same  frightful  and  distorted 
face  appear  and  vanish  at  the  window,  with  an  expression  as 
if  appealing  against  molestation  while  undergoing  some 
physical  agony. 

"  They're  gone— that's  settled,"  said  the  man,  cautiously 
descending;  "and  the  house  is  empty;  and  so,  without  stop- 
ping to  look  at  the  break  in  the  fence,  I'll  take  a  look 
inside." 

Still  it  was  against  his  nature  to  approach  the  cabin  without 
more  circumlocution,  and  he  viewed  the  windows  and  door 
again  and  again,  and  hurled  a  stone  against  the  latter.  Ap- 
proaching the  rupture  in  the  fence,  although  he  had  intended 
to  omit  this  step,  he  examined  it  critically  and  minutely.    To 
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his  experienced  eye,  it  was  evident  the  passage  had  heen 
made  by  tearing  the  brush  apart,  and  flinging  the  stumps  and 
stones  aside.  That  it  had  been  hastily  done,  was  apparent 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  were  scattered  around, 
and  that  it  had  been  done  by  hostile  hands,  was  certain  from 
the  numerous  moccasin  tracks  in  the  soft  earth  in  the  clear- 
ing. It  required  but  a  few  minutes  to  satisfy  him  that  a  band 
of  Indians  had  clambered  or  leaped  into  the  inclosure,  and, 
after  completing  their  work  of  plunder,  and  probably  death, 
had  cleared  the  way  through  the  fence  for  an  unobstructed 
passage  into  the  forest  again. 

"  The  varmints  have  been  at  work,"  he  muttered.  "  Poor 
Lindower  and  Laura  have  found  t  le  trouble  they  was  told 
to  expect  when  they  come  so  far  out  into  a  new  country, 
Specially  when  there  was  signs  of  a  gineral  trouble  among 
them." 

A  slight  pressure  forced  the  tfoor  open,  and  he  noiselessly 
entered.  The  moon  was  upon  h'  s  back,  and  its  light  entering 
behind  him,  lit  up  the  room  in  every  part.  A  single  glance 
showed  him  the  plunderers  had  been  at  work.  A  feather-bed 
had  been  ripped  open  and  its  contents  scattered  over  the  floor, 
while  broken  crockery,  chairs  and  different  articles  of  furni- 
ture were  strewn  around.  A  careful  search,  however,  failed  to 
reveal  any  signs  of  blood  upon  the  floor  or  sides  of  the  cabin, 
and  he  concluded  that  his  two  friends  had  been  simply  carried 
off  as  prisoners. 

"Yas,  the  skunks  have  carried  them  off,  and,  judging  from 
signs  in  these  parts,  should  say  they  can  be  accused  of  injur- 
ing the  man's  furniture  in  the  bargain.  How  it  is  they 
haven't  burnt  up  his  cabin  to  make  a  complete  thing  of  it,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell  at  present.  P'raps  they're  considering 
the  proposition  to  occupy  it  themselves."  Here  the  man 
paused  to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  his  own  humor,  and  then 
resumed  more  seriously :  "  I'm  afraid  it's  a  bad  job  for  Lin- 
dower and  the  gal;  but  I'll  take  a  look  above  and  then  strike 
out  to  the  woods,  for  the  Gineral  needs  mysarvices." 

With  this,  he  stepped  to  one  corner  of  the  room  and  com- 
menced ascending  to  the  upper  stoiy,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism  half-stairs  and  half-ladder.  In  doing  this,  he  held 
his  inseparable  rifle  in  his  left  hand,  and  grasped  the  croM 
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pieces  above  him,  one  after  the  other,  with  his  right,  so  as 
to  facilitate  his  upward  progress.  He  had  taken  but  a  step  or 
two,  when  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  something,  which 
sent  a  cold  chill  through  his  entire  body.  He  dropped  back 
again  to  the  floor,  and  examined  the  loathsome  substance. 
As  he  expected,  found  it  was  blood.  He  rubbed  it  off  with 
a  quick,  nervous  movement,  as  though  it  were  poison. 

"  That  looks  bad  again,"  he  mused.  "  It  shows  there's 
been  desprit  work,  and  hard  fighting  going  on.  It  may  have 
been  Laura's,  as  she  was  trying  to  get  away  from  the  villains ; 
but  I'll  wager  Spitfire  here  against  a  revolutioner  musket 
that  Gorman  Lindower  made  the  head  of  one  of  them  pay 
for  it,  allowing  that  they  served  her  so." 

He  now  recommenced  the  ascent,  carefully  avoiding  any 
contact  with  the  clotted  blood.  The  upper  story  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  and  as  his  head  appeared  above  the 
opening  in  the  floor,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  the  first 
room.  The  situation  of  this  was  such  that  the  moon  failed 
to  light  up  every  portion,  and  he  was  compelled  to  a  minute 
examination  before  he  was  satisfied  of  its  condition.  Nothing 
was  disturbed,  and  the  bed,  standing  upon  a  rough  frame-work, 
was  as  unrumpled  as  though  the  tidy  hands  of  its  maker  were 
the  last  object  that  had  touched  it. 

"  The  idees  of  a  Creek's  mind  arc  as  crooked  as  some  of 
their  paths.  It's  plain  the  villains  wan't  after  plunder,  for 
the  most  vallyble  part  of  Gorman's  fixings  are  in  this  same 
story,  and  they  haven't  laid  hands  on  any  thing  here.  Ah's 
me  !     I  wonder  if  her  room  is  the  same." 

He  now  made  his  way  into  the  apartment  which,  probably, 
had  been  occupied  by  Laura  Lindower.  This  was  pierced  by 
a  single  window,  and  was  lit  somewhat  better  by  the  moon- 
light, although  the  eye  could  not  „ke  in  every  corner  at  a 
glance.  As  he  looked  toward  the  bed,  he  startled  as  he  saw 
it  was  disturbed  as  though  lain  upon  by  some  person.  He 
recoiled  a  step,  fearing  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  approach, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  every  part  of  the  room  with  his 
gaze.  "When  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  semi-darkness, 
he  discovered  that  each  corner  was  empty.  The  room  was  a 
simple  rectangle,  occupying  one-half  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  house,  and  was  without  any  closet  or  cupboard  that  could 
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offer  concealment  for  a  person,  so  that  he  was  satisfied,  if  any 
one  was  in  the  room  he  must  be  under  the  bed.  Ashe  stood 
in  the  doorway  he  stooped  and  looked  under  this ;  but  his 
eyes  were  not  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  obscurity,  and  he 
could  assure  himself  only  by  actual  examination.  This  waa 
rather  a  hazardous  attempt ;  for,  should  any  enemy  be  there, 
his  movements  could  not  be  seen,  while  his  own  would  he 
visible  in  the  moonlit  room. 

But,  as  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  free  him- 
self of  that  uncomfortable  sensation  of  not  knowing  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  alone  in  the  apartment,  he  determined  to 
make  the  examination.  He  was  as  confident  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  room  was  empty,  but  was  not  rid  of  the  uneasy 
fact  that  he  might  be  mistaken.  Seizing  the  stock  of  his 
rifle  firmly  in  both  hands,  he  pushed  its  muzzle  as  far  under 
the  bed  as  he  could  reach  without  approaching  too  close,  and 
attempted  to  make  a  wide  sweep  from  the  head  to  the  foot. 
The  barrel  had  not  passed  one-half  of  the  distance  when  it 
incouutercd  a  sudden  obstruction,  and  in  an  instant  was 
violently  wrenched  from  his  hand.  For  a  second  or  two  the 
angular  arms  of  the  surprised  man  beat  the  air  with  the 
ouickness  of  lightning,  and  he  slid  backward  several  feet  as 
if  impelled  by  the  power  of  his  antagonist.  But  it  was  a 
voluntary  movement,  and  he  had  regained  possession  of  his 
rifle.  Quickly  cocking  it,  he  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and 
pointing  it  under  the  bed,  said,  in  a  low,  decided  voice : 

"White  or  red,  speak!  or  I'll  let  moonlight  througli 
you  !" 

There  was  no  answering  word  or  movement,  and  the  deep, 
rapid  breathing  only  betrayed  the  presence  of  another  being 
in  the  room. 

"  Once  more  I  command  you  to  speak,  or  as  sure  as  Spit- 
fire is  pointed  at  you,  I  fire !" 

An  ominous  silence  still  reigned  in  the  room,  and  the 
speaker's  finger  already  was  pressing  upon  the  trigger,  with 
the  full  determination  to  execute  his  threat,  when  the  Indian 
rolled  from  under  the  bed,  and,  looking  toward  his  dis- 
turber, said,  as  he  lay  upon  his  back  : 

"Injin  hurt — Nockwynee "much  hurt!" 

"  That's  plain  to  be  seen,"  said  the  white  man,  lowering 
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the  stock,  but  still  keeping  the  muzzle  pointed  toward  the 
savage.  "That's  plain  to  be  seen;  and,  though  your  dress 
and  paint  show  you  to  be  a  bloody-minded  Creek  upon  the 
war-path,  and  your  being  under  Miss  Laura's  bed  doesn't 
in-each  very  well  for  you,  still,  I'm  not  the  one  to  refuse  what 
comfort  I  can  give  you.  Shall  I  fix  up  that  ugly-looking 
cut]" 

"Creek  hurt  very  much — white  brother  stop  blood." 
"  That  I  couldn't  refuse  my  meanest  enemy,  and  I'll  do 
what  I  can." 

"White  brother  come  nearer — fix  hurt,"  said  the  savage, 
eagerly. 

"Now,  just  see  here,"  said  the  white  man,  with  consider- 
able asperity  in  his  tone,  "just  take  that  blasted  looking 
knife  out  of  your  hand,  or  I  don't  come  any  nearer." 

"Creek  no  hurt  white  brother,"  said  the  savage,  speaking 
rapidly,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Then  the  knife  can  do  you  no  good.  I've  seen  too  much 
of  Creek  treachery  to  fuss  around  you  with  that  weapon  in 
your  hand  ;  so,  I'll  be  clever  enough  to  relieve  you  from  it." 
The  white  man  reached  forward,  and  taking  the  knife  by 
the  point,  gently  drew  the  haft  through  the  hand  which 
closed  unequally  upon  it,  as  if  the  owner  were  still  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  allow  it  to  pass  from  his  possession.  When 
the  former  held  it  in  his  fingers,  he  tossed  it  lightly  over  his 
head,  it  falling  upon  its  point,  and  remaining  sticking  upright 
in  the  floor.  Satisfying  himself  that  the  Creek  had  nothing 
else  in  his  possession  which  he  could  treacherously  use,  ho 
approached  and  examined  the  wound. 

"It's  a  bad  cut,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  should  be  the  death 
of  you.  From  the  style  in  which  the  thing  is  finished  up,  I 
should  say  it  was  done  by  the  knife  of  Gorman  Lindower. 
L  mind  me  now,  he  had  a  cur'ous  twist  to  his  knife  when 
he  used  it,  and  I  see  the  marks  here.  Was  it  not  so, 
Creek]" 

"White  man's  knife  long — strike  hard!"  replied  the  Indian, 
fixing  his  glittering  orbs  upon  him. 

"Just  so — Gorman  has  a  strong  arm,  and  I  don't  need  to 
be  told  of  it;  but;  while  talking,  Creek,  or  Nockwynee,  aa 
you  call  yourself,  I'll  tend  to  that  cut  of  yourn." 
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Without  further  ceremony,  the  white  man  proceeded  to 
tear  one  of  the  linen  sheets  in  threads,  and  bandage  the  -wound 
of  the  Indian.  In  doing  this,  he  saw  there  was  already  blood 
upon  the  bed,  as  though  the  savage  had  sought  to  rest  him- 
self upon  it,  until  he  heard  the  approaching  footsteps,  wheu 
he  had  concealed  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  stanched 
the  flow,  and  saw  that  the  wounded  man  felt  easier,  hia 
jealous  eyes  constantly  following  his  very  movement,  as  he 
busied  himself  beside  him.  Finally  he  asked,  in  hurried 
tones : 

"What  name?" 

"  Wal,  Nockwynee,  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  used  the 
Christian  name  that  was  the  first  one  that  was  given  me;  and, 
seeing  that  it  would  do  no  good  for  you  to  know  it,  I'll  men- 
tion the  one  by  which  I've  been  known  along  the  frontier  for 
the  past  ten  years.     I'm  called  The  Forest  Spy." 

There  was  a  perceptible  start  in  the  Indian's  manner,  and 
his  keen  gaze  became  more  penetrating,  if  possible,  than 
before,  as  he  said  : 

"  Forest  Spy  great  hunter — JSTockwynee  know  him— he 
stay  with  Nockwynee  to-night." 

This  request  of  the  savage  for  the  white  man  to  remain  by 
him  until  morning,  might  have  been  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  wish  of  a  wounded  man  for  company  during  the  des- 
olate hours;  but  the  Forest  Spy  viewed  it  in  a  far  different 
light.  It  awakened  the  strongest  suspicion  in  his  mind  that 
the  Creek  was  bringing  his  habitual  treachery  into  play.  Well 
aware  of  this  trait,  so  characteristic  of  this  tribe  in  particular, 
the  action  of  the  savage  in  wishing  to  retain  his  knife,  whue 
he  was  performing  the  offices  of  the  good  Samaritan  oyer 
him,  convinced  him  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  take  his  hie, 
if  opportunity  offered;  and,  since  the  Forest  Spy  had  revealed 
his  identity,  the  request  of  the  Creek  placed  him  on  his  guard. 

This  disposition  of  the  savage,  when  receiving  the  kindest 
offices  of  the  white  man,  would  have  summarily  ended  the 
good- will  of  almost  any  one;  but  it  was  different  with  the 
man  in  question.  Stooping  over  the  Creek,  he  carefully 
lifted  him  in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  on  the  bed,  turning  a 
cover  over  him.  The  savage  flung  the  latter  off  again,  and 
said: 
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"  No  want  cover — Nockwynee  no  white  man." 

"  All  very  well.  Now,  Nockwynee,  how  was  it  you  got 
hurt?" 

"  "White  man's  knife  long — knife  sharp." 

"  Did  they  kill  the  white  man  and  the  girl  1" 

"  No  kill — carry  'em  off.  Two,  free,  so  many  Creek  take 
'eu  away,"  said  the  savage,  holding  up  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
of  both  hands. 

"  I  s'picioned  as  much.     What  made  them  carry  them  off  V 

'White  man  no  right  here,"  replied  the  savage,  with  great 
energy.  "  Creek  hunting-ground.  Tecumseh  drive  all  white 
men  off — back  in  the  sea." 

"The  Shawnee's  deviltry  has  begun  to  work,"  mused  the 
Spy.  "  He's  been  stirring  the  villains  up.  But  what  will 
they  do  with  the  man  and  girl  ]" 

"  Keep  'em  till  all  whites  killed — maybe  burn  'em— push 
'em  in  sea." 

"  Where  have  they  taken  them  V 

"  Nockwynee  know  nottin' ;  leave  him  here,"  replied  the 
Indian,  quickly. 

"  Why  leave  Nockwynee  here1?  Are  they  coming  back 
after  him  1 " 

"Xo  come  back; — leave  Nockwynee  here  till   he   get 

The  Forest  Spy  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  half-smiled, 
but  made  no  reply.  He  glanced  at  the  Indian's  hunting-knife, 
still  sticking  on  its  point  in  the  corner,  and  muttered  : 

"  'Tis  an  omen  that  the  house  is  to  be  visited  again  by 
some  one.  The  villains,  after  getting  the  plunder  and°the  boy 
aud  gal  at  a  safe  distance,  will  come  back  and  take  the  savage 
off  with  them — most  likely  not  afore  daylight.  They've  put 
him  up  here  to  make  him  rest  easy,  and  he's  trying  to  keep 
inc  here  until  they  return,  when  he  calc'lates  there'll  be  one 
less  •«  'lite  man  to  push  into  the  sea.  All's  me  !  it's  a  cur'oi's 
red-skin  whose  heart  isn't  reached  by  kindness.  I'll  miss 
him  further,  and  see  if  he  don't  thaw  out." 

The  speaker  took  the  other  pillow  that  lay  like  a  snow- 
drift at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  doubling  it,  placed  it  under 
the  head  of  the  Creek,  making  his  position  mueh  moi?  com- 
fortable and  easy. 
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"  Can  I  do  any  thing  more  for  Nockwynee  V  he  asked,  in 
a  kindly  tone. 

"Nottin'  more,"  replied  the  Creek,  who  now  lay  breathing 
regularly,  and  who  kept  up  a  fixed  gaze  upon  his  white 
friend.  The  eyes  of  the  latter  did  not  once  encounter  his, 
but  he  knew,  nevertheless,  the  jealous  scrutiny  that  was  kept 
up.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Creek  appeared  to  rest  uneasily, 
turning  his  head  and  moving  his  body. 

"  Shall  I  fix  the  bed  for  you  V 

"No,  nottin'  more,"  he  replied,  exhibiting  greater  nerv- 
ousness in  his  reply. 

The  Forest  Spy  well  knew  what  the  trouble  was.  The 
good  feelings  of  his  Indian  nature  were  beginning  to  assert 
themselves,  and  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  question  : 

"  White  brother  stay  with  Nockwynee  V 

" Does  Nockwynee  wish  him  to?" 

The  Indian  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  Then  suddenly 
rising  to  the  sitting  posture,  he  said  with  great  earnestness : 

"  White  man  go — Creek  coming — kill  him  when  find  he 
is  here." 

"Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  undisturbed  Spy,  "I  knew  the 
Injin  would  soon  show  itself.  I'll  take  your  advice,  Nock- 
wynee,  and  leave  soon." 

"  Go  now — go — Creek  coming,"  repeated  the  Indian,  with 
greater  energy  than  before.  "  Creek — two — t'ree — so  many 
(again  holding  up  both  hands)  coming — soon  be  here  ! 

The  startling  energy  of  the  savage  warned  the  Forest  Spy 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  his  companions 
would  not  return  until  morning,  and  that  every  moment  he 
delayed,  he  was  rendering  his  situation  the  more  perilous. 
Even  now  his  enemies  might  be  in  the  clearing ;  this  possi- 
bility took  a  fearful  probability  in  his  mind,  when  the  Indian, 
maintaining  the  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  same  energetic 
manner,  said : 

"  Look  out — Creek  may  be  near." 

The  white  man  had  determined  to  "  look  out "  of  the  win- 
dows, and  either  end  of  the  house  before  thus  warned  to,  and 
he  now  proceeded  to  do  so.  Walking  to  the  small  opening 
which  served  to  admit  the  light,  in  the  apartment  in  which 
he  then  stood,  he  made  a  careful  survey  of  such  a  part  of  the 
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Clearing  and  wood  as  came  under  his  vision.  The  moon  was 
80  bright  that  every  blade  of  corn,  every  stump  and  stone 
was  visible,  up  to  the  brush-fence,  •where  the  shadows  of  the 
wood  wrapped  every  thing  in  one  dark,  impenetrable  field  of 
obscurity.  His  eyes  wandered  along  the  margin  of  the  wood 
several  times,  but  he  failed  to  detect  any  thing  that  could 
excite  his  alarm ;  and  he  determined,  if  the  view  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  house  revealed  nothing  more,  to  make 
the  attempt  to  reach  the  forest.  As  he  turned  to  pass  to 
the  other  apartment,  the  wounded  Creek  asked,  with  much 
interest : 

"  See  nottin'  ?— no  Creek  yet  1 " 

"  Not  on  that  side  of  the  house,  Nockwynee ;  but  I  don't 
mow  what  this  window  will  show." 

The  view  from  this  window  took  in  that  portion  of  the 
ence  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the  savages ;  and  he  had 
icarcely  glanced  at  it  when  the  Creek  asked  : 
"  See  no  Creek  1     Nottin'  there  V 

"  If  there  isn't  a  half-dozen  Creeks  skxilking  along  the 
rood  yonder,  then  I'll  smash  Spitfire  !"  said  the  Forest  Spy, 
uwiing  his  head  as  he  spoke,  but  maintaining  his  position  at 
he  window. 

"What  do?  what  white  man  do?"  asked  the  savage, 
indeavouring  to  rise  and  get  on  his  feet. 

"  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said  the  other,  raising  his  head  depre- 
;atingly.  "Just  keep  your  place  on  your  bed,  for  they're  your 
)wn  brothers,  and  don't  expect  you  would  do  any  thing, 
especially  as  you're  not  able.  Just  lay  still  there,  and  I'll 
make  the  effort  to  crawl  out  of  this  hole,  for  I've  been  in 
tighter  places  afore.  The  villains  have  s'picioned  something, 
ind  p'raps  have  seen  my  tracks  in  the  earth,  as  I  didn't  take 
particular  pains  to  hide  'em.  Nockwynee,  I  have  plenty  of 
ammunition ;  suppose  I  consider  myself  besieged,  and  make 
this  a  fort,  and  keep  off  the  dogs  as  long  as  I  can  V 

This  question  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  Spy,  to  probe 
more  satisfactorily  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  his  Indian 
companion.  He  had  no  serious  intention  of  carrying  out  the 
course  he  had  hinted,  for  he  well  knew  it  was  absolutely 
impossible.  Should  Nockwynee  evince  a  willingness  to  assist 
him,  he  had  no  rifle;    and  the  utmost  vigilance  could  not 
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prevent  his  enemies  from  surrounding  and  burning  the  cabin 
over  their  heads.  As  yet  the  savages  only  suspected  some- 
thing  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things  within  the  house,  and 
the  Forest  Spy  by  no  means  despaired  of  outwitting  them  in 
the  end.     The  reply  of  the  Indian  was  as  he  expected  : 

"  No  shoot — Creek  kill — two,  free — so  many  (holding  up 
his  hands) — burn  cabin —  take  scalp — no  shoot." 

"  Your  counsel  is  good,  Nockwynee,  and  shall  be  followed." 
The  savage,  apparently  satisfied,  dropped  back  upon  the 
bed,  and  listened.  While  the  white  man  was  holding  this 
fragmentary  conversation  with  him,  he  had  never  once  left 
his  post  at  the  window,  turning  his  head  only  as  he  spoke. 
The  cause  of  his  decisive  reply  to  the  first  question,  was  no 
less  than  an  Indian,  who  was  seen  to  move  in  a  bent  position 
from  one  of  the  loose  stumps  to  another.  While  speaking 
he  had  counted  five  different  forms,  constantly  and  stealthily 
changing  their  position,  and  gradually  approaching  the  cabin. 
He  could  have  easily  shot  one,  but  such,  as  stated  above, 
was  not  his  intention.  The  window  in  the  opposite  room, 
in  which  the  Indian  lay,  was  the  one  thrown  into  shadow, 
and  the  Forest  Spy  felt  that  if  his  escape  was  effected,  it 
must  be  by  means  of  that. 

Occasionally  he  stepped  hastily  to  it  and  peered  out,  and 
was  gratified  to  find  no  signs  of  his  enemies  upon  that  side. 
From  this  he  judged  the  Creeks  knew  of  the  room  in  which 
their  wounded  companion  lay,  and  were,  consequently,  ap- 
proaching from  the  opposite  direction.  This  was  the  wisest 
course  ;  for,  in  doing  so,  the  only  opening  through  which  a 
rifle  could  be  directed  toward  them  was  the  window  referred 
to,  which,  under  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  would  instantly 
betray  such  an  attempt ;  while,  if  the  sides  of  the  cabin  were 
taken  instead  of  the  ends,  the  Creeks  would  expose  their 
bodies  to  a  dozen  port-holes,  through  which,  for  aught  they 
knew,  so  many  messengers  of  death  might  be  hurled  upon 
them  at  any  moment.  The  Forest  Spy  now  approached  the 
shaded  window,  and  carefully  removed  the  sash.  There  were 
but  two  panes  in  it,  and  its  size  was  barely  sufficient  to  admit 
the  passage  of  his  body.  He  effected  this  without  noise,  and, 
a  minute  after,  heard  the  soft,  cat-like  tread  of  a  moccasin  on 
the  floor  of  the  lower  room. 
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CHAPTEE    III. 

A   NIGHT   OF   PERIL   AND    OF   ACTION. 

Dark  night,  tliat  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  eye  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dkeam. 

When  the  suppressed  step  of  the  Indian  was  heard  on  the 
ower  floor,  the  Forest  Spy  leaned  as  far  out  of  the  window  as 
jossible,  and  holding  his  rifle  for  an  instant  by  the  muzzle, 
iropped  it  to  the  ground.     As  the  weapon  left  his  hand,  the 
ower  portion  was  but  a  few  feet  from  the  earth,  and  it  de- 
fended this  short  distance  without  losing  its  uprightness,  fall- 
ng  upon  the  stock,  and  tipping  lightly  against  the  house  as 
f  placed  there  by  the  owner  himself.     This  done,  the  latter 
'Irew  his  head  back,  and  awaited  to  see  whether  it  attracted 
ttention.     It  appeared  to  have  been  unheard,  for  he  saw  no 
ne  appear ;  but,  in  the  few  seconds  necessarily  consumed  in 
oing  this,  the  footsteps  in  the  lower  room  had  increased  by 
be  sounds  to  full  a  dozen,  and  were  now  heard  pattering  upon 
he  floor,  like  the  passing  hither  and  thither  of  so  many  cats. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  the  next  instant  the 
leads  of  the  Creeks  might  appear.    Running  his  feet  quickly 
nd  noiselessly  through  the  opening,  he  forced  himself  out 
intil  he  hung  by  his  hands,  when,  balancing  himself  in  this 
losition  for  a  few  moments,  he  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground, 
nd,  seizing  his  rifle,  ran  a  few  yards,  and  dropped  flat  on  his 
ace  behind  a  large  stump.     As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a  slight 
listurbanceat  the  window  he  had  left;  and,  although  he  could 
letect  nothing  suspicious,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  suppressed 
attle,  he  rightlyjudgeditwasmadebyNockwynee  inreplac- 
ng  the  sash,  so  as  to  conceal  all  evidence  of  his  departure. 

Most  fortunately  his  escape  from  the  building  had  not  at- 
xacted  the  attention  of  the  Creeks ;  but  he  saw,  with  some 
misgivings,  the  forms  of  three  Indian6  issue  from  the  door  and 
ake  their  position  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  as  if  detailed  to 
«t  as  sentinels.  Their  position  was  such  that  they  were  not 
(wenty  feet  distant,  and  he  was  only  hid  from  their  view  by 
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brandished  his  clubbed  rifle,  and  again  doubling,  made  directlj 
toward  the  rent  in  the  fence,  as  if  he  had  resolved  to  press 
through  the  guard.  The  whole  body  of  pursuers  now  strained 
themselves  to  cut  him  off,  and  several  succeeded  in  getting 
themselves  in  front  of  him.  He  kept  on,  however,  witn 
untiring  speed,  until  a  collision  between  himself  and  those  in 
front  seemed  unavoidable,  when,  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning, he  again  doubled  on  his  course,  and  shot  off  with  the 
speed  of  the  antelope,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  he  had 
thus  far  kept.  A  sort  of  half-howl  and  yell,  given  as  much 
in  admiration  of  his  skill  as  of  the  rage  they  felt  at  these 
repeated  failures  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  followed  this  move- 
ment ;  while  the  Creeks  changed  their  course  and  poured 
tumultuously  after  him,  his  stratagem,  however,  giving  him 
the  lead  of  all,  by  several  yards. 

The  two  Indians  had  not  left  the  favourable  spot  in  the  fence 
during  the  excitement  of  the  chase ;  but  now,  when  they  saw 
the  fugitive  bursting  toward  them  with  tremendous  velocity, 
they  were  thrilled  by  the  sight,  and,  almost  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  advanced  to  meet  him.  When  within  a  dozen 
feet  of  the  nearest  foe,  the  body  of  the  flying  man  rose  in  the 
air,  and  went  clear  over  his  head,  striking  the  ground  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  fence.  He  appeared  to  ricochet  like  a  cannon 
ball,  bounding  completely  over  the  obstruction  and  vanishing 
in  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

The  pursuing  Creeks  paused  in  blank  astonishment  at  this 
wonderful  feat,  and  with  numerous  expressions  of  admiration 
and  rage  returned  to  the  cabin.  They  well  knew  it  would 
be  the  hight  of  folly  to  pursue,  in  the  trackless  forest,  one 
who  had  exhibited  such  consummate  prowess  and  cunning 
when  cooped  up  and  surrounded  in  the  clearing  by  them,  and 
therefore  refrained  from  the  attempt. 

Alighting  safely  upon  the  ground,  the  Forest  Spy  dropped 
into  a  leisurely  walk  ,Haking  a  direction  toward  the  point  on 
the  river-bank  where  he  had  left  his  canoe,  muttering  as  tisitfl 
to  himself. 

"  I'm  right  down  rejoiced  to  discover  there's  some  muscle 
on  these  bones,  even  if  their  owner  is  getting  summat  along 
in  years.  No  doubt  them  Creek  villains  thought  I  needed  to 
practice  awhile  afore  I  could  make  that  leap;  but,  I've  dou6 
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better  things  than  that.  I  made  a  bigger  jump  among  the 
bluffs  of  the  'Hio  in  '95  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Shaw- 
nees : — but  ah's  me !  I  musn't  brag." 

His  long,  rapid  strides  were  as  noiseless  as  ever,  his  foot- 
steps, from  years  of  practice,  being  as  firm  and  stealthy  as 
those  of  the  panther.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  that 
singular  faculty  of  doing  what  was  required  of  them,  without 
any  oversight  of  the  mind,  after  the  first  exercise  of  the 
volition.  Now  that  his  legs  had  commenced  walking,  the 
will  slumbered  until  it  was  necessary  to  telegraph  to  them  to 
cease  their  locomotion — this  and  similar  ones  being  about  the 
only  messages  ever  sent,  as  these  useful  members  needed  no 
admonitions  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  their  movements. 

"  Ah's  me !  but  this  is  bad  business  for  the  boy  and  gal," 
mused  the  hunter.  "Gorman  should  have  heeded  the  words 
of  older  heads  than  his  ;  but,  I've  much  faith  in  the  cunning 
of  his  arm.  But  Laura !  how  will  it  be  with  her  1 — Heaven 
help  me !" 

He  stopped  suddenly  in  his  walk,  as  a  most  startling  thought 
flashed  athwart  his  mind.  He  trembled  for  a  moment,  and 
remained  standing,  while  his  brow  compressed  and  his  face 
assumed  a  look  of  confused  and  perplexing  pain.  It  cleared 
away  in  a  minute,  leaving  the  same  calm,  undisturbed  expres- 
sion, and  he  spoke  as  he  moved  forward  somewhat  slower 
than  before  : 

"It's  so,  !  It  struck  me  that  several  of  them  villains  looked 
like  cur'ous  Creeks.  Thar  dress  and  two  or  three  glimpses  I 
had  of  thar  war-paint  wasn't  Creek.  No,  s-i-r!  they  was  Shaw- 
wes!  The  bloody-minded  villains  have  commenced  their 
deviltry.  ^  The  Creeks  would  have  never  disturbed  Gorman  it 
they  hadn't  been  set  on  and  helped  by  them  Shawnees  tiiat 
Tecumseh  has  brought  down  in  these  parts.  This  being  the 
case,"  he  resumed,  after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  "  Laura  will  be 
taken  north.  Wal,  perhaps  it  is  aa  well,  as  I  think  the  Gineral 
will  need  me  up  in  that  section,  and  p'raps  I  may  do  her  a 
good  turn,  after  all,  while  I'll  answer  that  Gorman  won't  need 
any  one  to  interfere  for  him." 

Musing  thus,  and  occasionally  giving  shape  to  his  thoughts, 
the  Forest  Spy  advanced  rapidly  along  the  river,  and  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  canoe.     He  stooped 
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down,  reached  his  hand  under  the  bushes,  fully  expecting  to 
lay  it  upon  the  object,  when,  to  his  unbounded  astonishment, 
he  found  it  was  missing  !     Some  one  had  removed  it !" 

"  That's  mean  and  entirely  onaccountable,"  he  vexatiously 
exclaimed.  "  No  Creek  has  done  that  either;  some  sneaking 
Shawnee  has  followed  me  over  and  run  off  with  it.  That 
comes  from  forgetting  to  be  as  careful  as  I  ginerally  am. 
Howsomever,  I  must  take  a  look  to  see  if  that  canoe  is  any- 
where near  at  hand." 

This  conclusion  was  rather  thought  than  expressed.  He 
commenced  making  his  way  down  stream,  through  the  tan- 
gled overhanging  bushes  and  limbs.  He  knew  if  the  canoe 
was'on  that  side  of  the  river  it  must  be  below  him,  as  he 
could  not  have  passed  it  in  coming  from  the  cabin.  He  had 
gone  but  a  few  rods  when  he  distinguished  the  boat  lying  out 
in  the  stream,  just  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  shadow  of  the 
shore  and  the  moonlit  sui'face  of  the  river.  The  current,  thus 
close  to  the  shore,  was  very  sluggish,  and  the  canoe  was 
slowly  floating  with  it,  as  though  set  loose  by  some  one  and 
abandoned.  It  was  drifting  sideways,  and  one  half  of  it, 
from  the  bow  to  the  center,  was  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  revealed  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  Forest 
Spy  his  red  Indian  paddle  only,  resting  in  the  bottom.  He 
was  sagacious  enough  to  understand,  however,  that  the  slight 
uprising  of  the  bow,  and  the  depression  of  the  stern,  was 
caused  by  the  weight  of  a  man  in  the  latter  portion. 

It  was  a  little  beyond  midnight.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  breath  of  air  stirring,  the  surface  of  the  river  being 
as  smooth  and  glistening  as  the  polished  mirror.  The  cauoe, 
instead  of  working  its  way  outward,  floated  a  few  inches  in- 
ward, toward  shore.  The  Forest  Spy  lost  even  the  imperfect 
view  he  had  of  the  interior ;  and,  satisfied  that  it  would 
neither  come  any  nearer,  nor  drift  out  further,  he  twice  raised 
"  Spitfire  "  and  pointed  it  at  the  gloom  in  the  stern,  with  the 
intention  of  firing,  and  ridding  the  canoe  of  its  accupant, 
But  some  power  restrained  his  arm,  and  he  determined  to  do 
no  such  deed  until  assured  to  a  certainty  that  it  was  an  enemy 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  property. 

With  this  resolution,  he  removed  his  hunting-cap,  and, 
sustaining  himself  by  means  of  his  left  hand,  he  reached  ai 
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far  out  as  convenient  with  the  right,  and  commenced  swaying 
the  cap  slowly  backward  and  forward.  This  movement  set 
a  current  of  air  in  motion,  which,  slight  as  it  was,  soon  had 
a  visible  effect  upon  the  canoe.  The  beautiful  structure  was 
poivvd  so  nicely  and  delicately  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
that  the  slightest  breath  of  air  was  sufficient  to  set  it  in  motion, 
the  same  as  the  exertions  of  a  small  boat  would  move  a  steam 
ship,  in  calm  water,  with  its  ponderous  machinery  and  mighty 
freight;  and  the  invisible  touch  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its 
side,  scarcely  enough  to  have  fanned  the  light  of  a  candle, 
began  moving  it  outward,  slowly  at  first,  but  so  surely,  that 
the  hunter  replaced  his  cap,  satisfied  that  the  slight  propulsion 
would  accomplish  all  he  could  desire. 

Three-fourths  of  the  canoe  had  emerged  into  view,  when 
Its  occupant  suddenly  rose  to  the  sitting  position  and  looked 
around  him,  betraying  in  the  movement  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  an  Indian  in  war-paint.  The  rifle  of  Forest  Spy 
was  instantly  at  his  shoulder,  but  as  suddenly  lowered,  as  he 
recognized  the  savage,  and  he  called  in  a  subdued  voice  : 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  Musconondon;  it's  myself." 

The  savage  immediately  lifted  the  paddle,  and  by  a 
dextrous  movement  ran  it  in  to  shore,  where  its  real  oAvner 
stepped  in  and  said : 

"  Give  me  the  paddle,  Musconondon,  and  I'll  send  the  boat 
to  a  spot  where  we  can  talk.  I  s'pose  you're  from  the  Gineral." 

The  savage  nodded  his  head  by  way  of  reply,  and,  under 
the  skillful  guidance  of  the  white  man,  the  boat  shot  in  under 
a  mass  of  shrubbery  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
which  rattled  and  closed  about  them,  as  densely  and  com- 
pactly as  the  cotton  does  around  the  bullet  that  enters  it. 
Feeling  that  they  were  now  safe,  Forest  Spy  said  : 

"  New,  Musconondon,  I'll  hear  your  message." 

"  No  message — chip  speak,"  said  the  savage,  taking  a  small, 
thin  piece  of  shingle  from  his  mouth  and  handing  it  to  his 
companion. 

It  was  so  dark  that  the  latter  recognized  it  only  by  the 
sense  of  touch ;  but,  as  he  had  received  messages  from  the 
same  man  in  such  a  form  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion, 
ke  understood  perfectly  what  it  meant. 

"SotheGineral  trust  a  shingle  soonerthan  a  Musconondon," 
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\.c  chuckled.  "I  s'pose,  howsumever,  it's  the  best  plan,  as  if 
seems  harder  for  you  to  get  the  hang  of  our  English  gibberish 
than  (nr  Nockwynee.  As  there  isn't  much  light  here,  and 
the  matter  can  be  put  off  till  the  sun  comes,  we'll  lay  down 
and  wait  till  morning." 

"  No  wait — Musconondon  must  go.  Sun  must  no  find  in 
Creek  country." 

"  Wal,  wal,  as  you  say,  then ;  I'll  tlrop  you  on  t'other  side, 
though  I  would  fain  wait  until  the  morn  had  got  summat  fur- 
ther toward  the  earth.  There's  Shawnees  and  Creeks  moving 
on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but  you  shall  go — you  shall  go." 

Without  any  more  words,  he  backed  the  canoe  from  its 
concealment  by  a  powerful  sweep  of  the  paddle,  and  shot  off 
across  the  river. 

"  Lay  down,  Musconondon — lay  down ;  there's  no  occasion 
for  the  villains  to  see  both  of  us." 

His  Indian  companion  did  as  directed,  and  under  tha 
vigorous  skill  of  Forest  Spy,  the  canoe  skimmed  over  the 
river,  like  the  swallow  that  tips  the  surface  as  it  flits  past. 
He  moved  in  a  straight  line,  until  within  fifty  feet  of  the  other 
shore,  when  he  turned  at  right  angles,  and  sent  the  canoe  with 
incredible  velocity  for  full  a  hundred  yards  directly  down 
stream,  and  at  a  uniform  distance  from  the  land.  When  he 
hnd  accomplished  this,  he  suddenly  sheered  it  into  shore,  and 
Musconondon,  rising  to  his  feet,  sprung  nimbly  out,  and 
vanished  in  the  forest  without  speaking  a  word,  while  Forest 
Spy  swept  the  boat  around  with  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
and  in  an  instant  was  far  out  in  the  river. 

This  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  running  into  the  hands 
of  enemies  -whom  he  believed  to  be  waiting  upon  the  shore  at 
the  point  wkere  they  supposed  he  would  land.  He  saw,  a 
moment  later,  that  this  very  cause  had  saved  Musconondon 
as  well  as  himself,  for  he  soon  heard  a  shout  of  defiance  from 
the  former,  which  showed,  plainly  enough,  that  a  whole  horde 
were  in  persuit. 

"  Run,  you  villains,"  chuckled  the  hunter,  ceasing  his  pad- 
dling for  a  moment.  "  I'll  answer  for  his  safety.  The  Shaw- 
nee or  Creek  isn't  born  that  has  the  fleetness  of  Musconon- 
don; and  in  the  windings  of  that  wood,  a  she-painter  would  kill 
herself  with  rage  at  the  tricks  and  capers  he  wotild  serve  her, 
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His  words  were  accompanied  by  a  dull  plash  in  the  water, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  moment  two  canoes,  containing  four 
Indians  each,  emerged  swiftly  into  view,  one  taking  a  direc- 
tion down,  and  the  other  up  stream,  so  as  to  surround  him, 
(if  the  expression  be  allowable,)  and  cut  off  his  escape  in  every 
direction,  except  by  means  of  the  shore  toward  which  all 
were  so  rapidly  hastening. 

"  It  is  a  useless  waste  of  strength,"  said  the  pursued.   "  I've 
hunted  too  long  along  the  banks  of  this  river  to  run  into  any 
trap  of  your  invention.     You  might  put  your  muscles  to* 
better  use  than  attempting  to  catch  me." 

A  moment  later  he  had  entered  the  shadows  on  the  south- 
ern shore.  Running  down  stream  a  short  distance,  he  forced 
his  canoe  in  to  land.  Then  springing  ashore,  he  struck  off 
into  the  wood,  on  his  usual  deliberate  walk. 

"P'raps  the  canoe  might  have  been  kept  out  of  thar 
hands ;  but,  as  it  ain't  likely  I'll  need  it,  except  to  cross  in 
the  morning,  which  can  easily  be  done  without  it,  it  ain't 
worth  the  trouble.  They're  welcome  to  it  and  all  the  good 
it  will  ever  do  them." 

He  piirsued  his  way,  occasionally  pausing  to  listen  for  sigDS 
of  pursuit ;  but,  correctly  supposing  none  would  be  attempted, 
he  gave  himself  little  trouble  on  that  ground.  Still  he  jour- 
neyed forward  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  when  he 
reached  a  small  hollow-like  depression,  removed  from  the 
river-bank,  and  sheltered  by  exuberant  vegetation.  Here, 
by  means  of  his  spark  and  tinder,  he  kindled  a  small  fire  of 
twigs  and  partially  dried  branches.  It  burned  but  poorly, 
r.nd  gave  little  or  no  warmth ;  he  wished  it  for  a  different 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  thin,  fan-like  blaze  ascended,  he 
took  the  small  piece  of  shingle,  or  board,  which  had  been 
handed  him  by  Musconondon.  The  light  was  so  faint  and 
uncertain,  and  he  had  so  disfigured  it  by  carrying  it  as  the 
Indian  did,  in  his  mouth,  that  the  writing  had  been  well- 
nigh  obliterated.  He  recognized  the  bold,  handsome  writing, 
however,  and  after  a  while  traced  out  the  following  words  : 

"  To  Forest  Spy: — Tecumseh,  it  is  now  certain,  is  in  the 
South,  stirring  up  the  Indians  in  that  section.  Those  in  the 
North  have  already  been  incited  to  that  point  that  a  bloody 
war  is  inevitable.    Watch  him;  follow  him,  and  let  no  move* 
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ment  of  his  escape  you.  Keport  yourself  to  me  as  soon  ag 
it  can  be  done. 

"  I  send  this  by  Musconondon,  who  must  return  as  soon 
as  it  is  delivered.  You  need  return  nothing,  as  his  word  is 
all-sufficient.  W.  H.  H." 

"  I'll  sleep  on  that,  I  guess,"  said  the  Spy,  laying  it  under 
his  head,  as  if  it  were  a  pillow,  and  almost  immediately 
dropping  off  in  slumber. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   PBOGEESS    OF   EVENTS. 

This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John. 

King  Henry  IV, 

There  is  more  news  : 
I  learned  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  can  not  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

*  Ibid. 

The  Forest  Spy  slept  soundly  until  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  stole  through  the  tree-branches,  when  his  every  sense 
appeared  to  awake  at  the  same  moment.  He  arose  to  his 
feet,  read  the  writing  upon  the  chip  once  more,  and  then 
walked  off  in  a  direction  that  led  him  both  down  and  toward 
the  river,  apparently  regardless  of  the  wants  of  nature  which 
were  making  themselves  felt.  "When  he  reached  the  bank,  he 
went  still  further  down  the  stream,  all  the  while  scrutinizing 
the  opposite  shore,  with  his  usual  closeness  and  care.  Satis- 
fied with  the  appearance,  he  rolled  a  large  section  of  a  rotten 
tree,  that  lay  along  the  bank,  into  the  water.  Slinging  his 
rifle  over  his  back,  he  straddled  the  log,  and  commenced 
paddling  himself  across  by  means  of  an  extemporized  paddle. 

His  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  and  when  he  touched 
the  opposite  side  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower,  and  fully 
a  half-hour  later.  While  his  head  was  bent  and  seemingly 
occupied  entirely  with  his  efforts  to  move  the  awkward  struc- 
ture through  the  water,  his  eyes  were  never  once  removed 
from  the  wood  that  lined  the  other  shore,  and,  after  twenty 
years'  life  in  the  forest,  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would 
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commit  a  fatal  mistake  in  such  a  simple  act  as  crossing  the 
river.  "When  he  landed,  therefore,  he  stepped  upon  the 
bank  with  a  self-confident  air,  and  moved  off  a.?  though  no 
thought  of  danger  had  ever  entered  his  mind. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  river,  he  struck  a  sort 
of  road,  unfenced  on  either  side,  but  which  had  a  deep  rut, 
half  covered  with  grass,  as  if  a  settler's  wagon  had  passed 
that  way  some  time  before.  In  the  center  of  this  road  was  a 
partly  worn  path,  which  Forest  Spy  followed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  as  he  had  no  desire  to  encounter  strangers  in  that 
section.  The  road  was  very  winding,  and  in  turning  one  of 
the  corners,  he  saw  a  man  spring  from  it  into  the  wood.  He 
instantly  did  the  same,  when  the  stranger  sprung  back  to 
view  again,  showing  himself  to  be  a  white  hunter. 

"  Hello !  show  yourself!"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  might 
be  heard  a  mile  away. 

Forest  Spy  did  so,  and  saw  a  man  before  him  rather  below 
the  medium  stature,  thick-set,  with  long  black  hair,  rather 
prepossessing  features,  and  an  air  and  expression  of  perfect 
recklessness.  There  was  a  frank,  candid  look  in  his  face, 
mingled  with  the  most  imperturbable  good-humor. 

"  What's  the  news  1"  he  demanded,  in  the  same  vociferous 
tone,  as  he  reached  out  to  take  the  proffered  hand. 

"  I  suppose  you've  heard  that  Tecumseh  has  been,  or  for 
that  matter,  is  still  in  these  parts,  stirring  up  the  Creeks 
against  the  whites'?" 

"  No,  I  hadn't  heard  nothing,"  replied  the  stranger,  without 
abating  the  loudness  of  his  tone  in  the  least. 

"  I  think  if  Tecumseh  is  in  the  Creek  country,  he'll  hear 
you,  if  you  don't  lower  that  voice  of  yourn,  now." 

"  Pshaw,  now  !  get  out !  Say  you,"  said  the  loud-voiced, 
good-natured  stranger,  with  a  shrewd  twinkle  of  his  eye,  fold- 
ing his  arms  and  striking  them  over  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle, 
and  twisting  his  right  foot  around  the  other  leg  so  that  it 
rested  on  its  toe ;  "  Say  you,  where  might  that  roaring 
Tecumseh  be  just  now  1" 

"  Not  many  miles  distant,  though  I  couldn't  exactly  name 
the  place." 

"  S'posen  you  and  I  go  into  partnership,  eh  t  Let's  splice 
and  capture  bim,  and  take  him  on  to  Washington  for  a  show. 
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It'll  make  a  time  among  them  Congress  fellers.     "Whal 
say?" 

"  You  would  make  a  name  that  could  never  die,  if  you 
could  secure  that  chief;  but  it's  a  job  that  will  never  be  done 
by  a  white  or  a  red-man." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the  stranger,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone.  "  I  don't  know 
about  that.  I've  throwed  many  a  b'ar  in  my  time,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid  of  a  set-to  with  him.  I  hear  he  is  great  on 
making  speeches,  and,  as  I've  some  idees  of  doing  that  same 
thing,  one  reason  I  want  to  catch  him,  is  to  stop  tliat." 

*'  Wal,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  will  succeed;  but  I'm  afraid 
you  never  will.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  use  of  my  going 
with  you ;  so  I'll  let  you  share  the  great  honor  alone." 

"  All  right,  stranger;  when  you  hear  Tecumseh  has  been 
cotched,  you'll  feel  sorry  that  you  can't  claim  part  of  the 
honor.  If  the  old  chief  stays  in  these  parts  long  enough,  I'll 
catch  him,  sure." 

"  Is  that  what  you  started  out  for  ?" 
"Not  exactly;  the  old  woman  and  the  little  ones  at  home 
are  getting  rather  short  of  meat ;  so  I've  been  out  for  b'ars 
and  venzon." 
"What  luck?" 

"  Wal,  tol'able.  P'raps  you  heerd  Betsey  here  bark  awhile 
ago?  Didn't  eh?  I  hain't  brought  down  no  deer  yet;  but 
in  the  way  of  b'ars,  I  fetched  a  regular  screamer  a  mile  or 
two  back — enough  to  keep  the  mouths  agoin'for  nigh  onto  a 
month." 

"  I  must  go  on,  friend,  if  you  are  not  going  my  way." 
"  No ;  I've  keeled  a  varmint  over,  and  I'm  going  after  that 
varmint  of  a  Tecumseh.  When  I  catch  him,  he  must  promise 
to  stop  making  speeches,  or  I'll  duck  him  in  the  river  and  then 
drown  him.  Good-by  !"  he  yelled,  striking  up  a  whistle  and 
starting  off  on  a  free  and  easy  walk.  "  Say  you,  hello  !"  he 
shouted,  wheeling  suddenly  around,  after  he  had  walked  a 
rod  or  so. 

"  Well,  what  is  wanted !"  asked  the  Forest  Spy,  rather 
impatiently. 

"  What  mought  chance  to  be  your  handle,  eh?  No  'bjee- 
(ions,  I  g'pose  1" 
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"  I'm  called  the  Forest  Spy,  where  I'm  known." 

"  Queer  name,  that !  b'lieve  I've  heard  of  you — quite  a 
Luntei-.     Good-by — hello  again  !     Do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  do  ;  I  behove  I  have  never  met  you." 

"  I  know  that,  or  you'd  remember  me.  I'm  known  in  theso 
parts  as  Davy  Crockett,  the  b'ar  hunter.     Good-by." 

And  whistling  merrily,  the  eccentric  but  remarkable  man 
disappeared  around  a  curve  in  the  road. 

"  He  may  be  Davy  Crockett  the  bear  hunter,"  mused  the 
Spy,  as  he  moved  slowly  along.  "  But  he's  got  a  good  deal 
to  learn  yet  about  lranting  Indians.  Going  to  catch  Tecum- 
seh  !  Ah's  me,  such  a  fellow  would  look  better  in  Congress 
than  anywhere  else.  He  surely  must  have  been  jesting,  or 
else  is  underwitted." 

The  speaker  pursued  his  way  for  a  mile  further,  when 
t!ie  wood  became  more  open,  and  he  arrived  opposite  a  cabin, 
which  stood  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road.  Here  he 
stepped  behind  a  tree,  and  gave  the  same  signal  that  he  had 
upon  approaching  the  clearing  the  night  before.  He  hardly 
u:tered  it,  when  the  door  partly  opened  and  a  man's  head 
appeared,  an  1  was  seen  to  look  around  as  if  to  determine  from 
what  direction  it  had  come.  The  Forest  Spy  repeated  it,  and 
the  face  was  instantly  turned  toward  him,  and  an  answer  sent 
Lack.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  stepped  from  his 
concealment,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  admitted  into  the 
settler's  cabin. 

Within  the  house  were  a  short,  fat,  dwarfish  half-breed, 
with  a  broad,  expressionless  face,  and  his  wife,  a  well-formed, 
handsome  Creek  woman.  The  former  was  very  talkative,  and 
was  a  perfect  contrast  in  features,  mind  and  temperament  to 
the  hunter,  whom  he  denominated  "  Spy." 

"  Well,  Spy,"  said  he,  seating  himself  and  his  friend  at  the 
same  moment,  with  a  great  show  and  ceremony,  "  Well,  Spy, 
the  war  has  about  commenced." 

"  Yes  ;  it  seems  idle  to  hope  to  defer  it  any  longer." 

"  Just  so,  exactly  ;  just  what  I've  said  these  ten  years. 
Tecumseh's  the  man  to  do  it,  too.  That  chief  is  a  terrible 
man ;  I  never  heard  such  a  speech  as  he  made  last  night. 
You  ought  to  have  heard  him,  Spy — " 

"  I  did,"  quietly  interrupted  the  hunter. 
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"  "Wasn't  it  awful — tremenjous — cavortin — grand?  I  tell 
you  what,  it  stirred  the  blood  in  me.  If  it  wasn't  for  two 
or  three  things,  I'd  dig  up  the  hatchet,  I  b'lieve." 

"  What  might  those  things  be  ?" 

"  The  first  is,  I  am  constitutionally  opposed  to  fighting — 
have  always  done  what  I  could  against  it ;  and  then,  you 
see,  my  family  is  sort  of  divided.  Molly,  my  wife  there, 
is  a  Creek,  while  I'm  half  Creek  and  half  American;  and,  to 
be  honest,  if  I  should  fight,  I  must  fight  on  both  sides.  Ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !  And  I'm  in  too  dangerous  territories  to  try  that 
trick.  You  see,  I  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  dividing  line,  and 
both  parties  will  occasionally  stop  at  my  house ;  so  I've  con- 
cluded to  be  friendly  to  any  one  who  stops,  making  him  be- 
lieve, at  the  same  time,  that  I  lean  toward  his  side.  Ha !  ha! 
ha!     Bright  idea,  Spy?" 

"Safe,  I  suppose." 

"  Must  be ;  but  what  you  driving  at,  Spy?  This  is  the  first 
time  I've  heard  your  call  in  these  parts  for  many  a  day,  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  you,  'though  I  knowed  no  other 
hunter  ever  originated  such  a  signal.  Good  idea,  Spy ;  ha ! 
ha  !  ha !" 

"  I've  been  through  the  Creek  country,  to  see  what  success 
Tecumseh  is  going  to  have.  I  s'pose  you  know  and  will  not 
refuse  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  for  you  see,  I've  a  leaning  toward  your 
side,"  said  the  half-breed,  with  a  leer  and  twinkle.  Then 
putting  on  a  more  serious  air,  he  added  :  "  The  Creeks  are 
going  to  dig  up  the  hatchet,  but  not  right  away.  Tecumseh 
has  been  among  the  Seminoles,  and  didn't  succeed  in  stirring 
all  their  chiefs  up  with  his  tremendous  eloquence.  The 
Creeks  know  that,  and  they  will  hold  back  for-  a  ickile;  hut, 
depend  upon  it,  it  won't  be  long — not  more  than  two  weeks 
at  the  most,  before  they'll  be  hacking  and  cutting,  and  robbing 
cabins  and  carrying  off  females — " 

"They  are  doing  it  already,"  quietly  interrupted  the 
hunter. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Spy  ?" 

"  Gorman  Lindower  and  his  sister." 

"Ah,  yes  !  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  that  wasn't  tho 
Creeks;  they  helped  to  carry  it  out,  but  they  didn't  plan  it, 
nor  do  it  alone." 
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"  Who  planned  it  ?     The  Shawnees  V 

"No ;  the  Shawnee." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  V 

"  Tecumseh,"  replied  the  breed,  in  a  whisper,  and  glancing 
furtively  around,  as  if  afraid  the  walls  might  hear  that 
name. 

"What?"  demanded  the  Forest  Spy,  springing  to  hia 
feet,  as  if  struck  with  a  dagger,  and  betraying  the  most 
extraordinary  excitement. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul  !  what's  the  matter,  Spy  1  I  don't 
see  any  thing  alarming  in  that — not  at  all.  I'd  rather  have 
Tecumseh  do  it  than  any  one  else;  for  you  know  he's  trying 
to  stop  that  barbarous  habit  of  burning  prisoners  among  his 
people,  and  as  long  as  he  has  them  they're  safe." 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  hunter,  as  if  musing  with  himself. 
"  But,  do  you  know  when  Tecumseh  leaves  ]" 

"  I  expect  he  is  on  his  way  this  minute — " 

"  I  must  be  off  then  ;  for  I  must  get  north  as  soon  as  he 
does." 

"  You  can  do  it  if  any  body  can,  Spy,"  said  the  half-breed, 
rising  as  his  visitor  did.  There's  no  need  cautioning  you  to 
be  careful.  You  know  I  should  hate  to  have  you  lost,  as  my 
sympathies  are  with  your  side  entirely,"  he  added,  with  another 
twinkle.  "  There's  Davy  Crockett,  a  great  hunter,  a  very 
clever  fellow,  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  but  one  I'm  despe- 
rately afeard  for.  He's  crossed  the  river  into  the  Creek 
country,  knowing  that  we — I  mean  they  are  tremendous  mad 
just  now  and  very  dangerous." 

"  I  met  him  just  now,  and  can  say  that  he's  very  careless, 
but  the  Lord  seems  to  take  care  of  such  chaps." 

"What  I've  always  said.  Me  and  Crockett  were  out  hunt- 
ing one  day,  and  got  belated  in  a  swamp.  It  was  so  tremen- 
dous cold  that  we  tried  to  start  a  fire — " 

The  half-breed  ceased,  for  the  Forest  Spy  was  already  be- 
yond his  hearing,  moving  forward  with  unusually  long,  rapid 
strides — a  sure  evidence  that  he  was  excited  by  something 
unusual.  Now  and  then  he  muttered  brokenly  to  himself, 
and  when  alone  in  the  wood,  where  but  One  could  see  and 
hear  him,  he  suddenly  halted,  and,  striking  his  rifle  down 
with  a  rattling  olamp  upon  the  ground,  as  lie  slowly  shook 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  said  : 
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"  It's  what  I  feared,  it's  what  I  feared.  If  the  Creeks  had 
done  it,  or  even  the  Shawnees,  it  wouldn't  look  so  dark,  for 
I've  been  many  a  time  with  the  villains,  and  could  have  man- 
aged the  matter  in  time  ;  but  the  way  it  is,  it's  the  hardest 
job  I  ever  looked  upon.  As  I'm  serving  the  Gineral,  I  shall 
be  busy  enough ;  but  this  heart-business."  The  speaker  paused 
a  moment,  as  if  struck  with  the  sound  of  the  last  words, 
"  Yes,  it's  heart-business  for  me,  and  this  must  be  carried  out. 
To  serve  the  Gineral  and  myself  requires  that  I  should  move 
to  the  northward,  and  I  but  lose  time  in  these  foolish 
talkings." 

Once  more  he  hurried  away,  and  before  the  sun  disap- 
peared behind  the  western  forest,  he  was  many  leagues  from 
the  half-breed's  cabin. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  Forest  Spy  appeared  before  the 
American  encampment  at  Tippecanoe.  It  was  late  in  the 
autumn,  two  days  after  that  celebrated  battle  had  taken  place. 
His  observations  during  the  journey  had  made  him  certain 
that  some  desperate  engagement  had  lately  taken  place.  He 
had  passed  by  the  prophet's  town,  and  saw  that  it  was  de- 
serted, and  had  discovered  evidences  of  the  hurried  retreat 
of  a  large  body  of  Indians.  When  he  emerged  into  the 
plain  of  Tippecanoe,  and  saw  his  countrymen  engaged  in 
burying  their  fallen  companions,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
engagement  had  been  most  desperate  and  sanguinary. 

Giving  the  countersign  to  different  sentinels,  several  of 
whom  were  old  acquaintances,  he  was  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  commanding  officer.  The  General,  at  the  time, 
was  engaged  in  writing,  and  did  not  look  up  as  his  visitor  was 
announced.  The  Forest  Spy  coolly  seated  himself,  and  occu- 
pied the  time  in  gazing  about  the  tent  and  in  watching  the 
quill  as  it  nodded  backward  and  forward,  and  scratched  rap- 
idly over  the  paper.  In  a  few  moments  he  dashed  the  sand 
upon  it,  wheeled  around,  and  spoke  : 

"  Ah  !  so  you  have  arrived.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Did  Musconondon  give  you  my  message  1" 

"He  did,  Gineral,"  replied  the  hunter,  respectfully,  "and 
your  orders  were  obeyed." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that ;  for  I  have  long  known  that 
your  will  never  conflicts  with  duty.  You  are  esteemed  an 
honest  and  invaluable  soldier  by  me." 
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A  glow  of  pleasure  passed  over  the  weather-beaten  face  of 
the  hunter,  and  he  stammered  something  unintelligible  to  the 
General,  who  kindly  relieved  him : 

"  You  have  seen  Tecumseh,  of  course  1" 

"Yes,  Gineral;  I  heard  his  speech  to  the  Creeks." 

"  What  effect  had  it  ?     "Was  it  a  stirring  one  1" 

"It  was  awful — terrible  /"  exclaimed  the  hunter,  gesticu- 
lating awkwardly.  "  I  set  in  a  tree-top  and  held  on  till  he 
got  purty  near  through,  when  I  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
run — for,  Gineral,  /  couldn't  stemd  it  !" 

A  pleasant  smile  crossed  the  face  of  the  commander,  but 
quickly  disappeared  as  he  asked: 

"  And  what  effect  had  it  upon  the  Creeks  1  Did  they  run, 
too?" 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  they  got  so  mad  and  excited,  that  they  was 
ready  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  Just  before  I  jumped 
down  I  took  a  look  at  them.  Their  eyes  shone  so  I  do  be- 
lieve I  could  have  lit  my  pipe  by  them ;  and  the  way  their 
breasts  heaved  and  sunk,  and  the  way  the  wind  come  between 
their  teeth,  I  do  think  would  have  filled  the  sails  of  a  frigate. 
Oh,  it  was  terrible,  Gineral." 

The  recollections  of  the  speech,  it  was  evident,  were  strong 
and  vivid  thus  to  excite  the  hunter.  The  General,  without 
heeding  this  awkward  enthusiasm,  asked  : 

"  What  more  did  you  learn  regarding  Tecumseh  V 

"  Well,  I  staid  till  he  and  his  chiefs  started  north  again,  and 
it  wasn't  long  either.  I  talked  with  a  half-breed,  who'd  heard 
his  speech,  and  who  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  He  told 
me  the  Creeks  would  fight  sure,  though  they  might  not 
commence  right  away." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they,  as  well  as  the  other  tribes  in  that 
section,  will  dig  up  the  hatchet.  It  will  make  warm  work 
for  Jackson,  and  the  others  in  that  part  of  the  country  ;  but 
I  have  no  fears  of  the  result.    I  interrupt  you,  however." 

"  Well,  I  got  on  the  track  of  the  chiefs  at  last,  and  fol- 
lowed them  through  Missouri,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Des 
Moines;  seen  them  cross  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois,  and 
at  last  reach  the  Wabash,  where  I  left  them.  Everywhere 
Tecumseh  was  speechifying  to  them." 

"  With  great  success,  I  suppose  ]" 
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"  When  white  nature  can't  stand  Tecumseh'g  eloquence 
you  may  set  it  down  as  onpossible  for  Injin  nature  to  do  it 
There's  no  calculation  the  deviltry  that  fellow  has  set  afoot. 
He  has  started  a  fire  burning  that  will  go  like  the  flame  on 
the  prairie.  This  is  all  I  larnt,  and  I  conclude  you  will  agree 
'tis  plenty.  But,  Gineral,  you've  had  a  brush  while  the  old 
chief  was  gone." 

"  "We  have  ;  and,  although  it  has  made  many  a  brave  fel- 
low bite  the  dust,  I  can  but  believe  it  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  things  that  could  have  happened  for  our  arms.  I 
have  learned  from  Musconondon  that  Tecumseh  left  positive 
orders  for  his  followers  to  keep  peace  with  us  until  his  re- 
turn; but  they  were  persuaded  into  the  battle  by  his  brother, 
the  prophet,  who  made  them  believe  they  could  annihilate  me 
without  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number,  whereas  their  defeat 
has  been  disastrous,  and  the  slaughter  terrible.  So  enraged 
are  they  at  the  prophet,  that  his  life  is  really  in  danger,  and 
his  power  is  completely  broken.  Another  great  result  is  that 
this  formidable  confederacy  which  Tecumseh  has  brought 
about,  will  be  dissolved  by  this  battle. " 

"  I  trust  so,  Gineral ;  but  it  looks  mighty  onsartin." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain.  The  Kickapoos  are  en- 
camped but  a  short  distance  away ;  the  Pottawatomies  have 
scattered  and  returned  to  their  village ;  and  scarcely  a  Win- 
nebago is  to  be  seen.  All  these  tribes  have  suffered  severe 
losses  in  this  battle,  and  are  so  exasperated  at  the  prophet 
that  Tecumseh's  eloquence  can  never  bring  them  back  into 
the  confederacy  again." 

"I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  it;  but,  Gineral,  there's  been  reports 
circulating  for  some  time  back  about  a  war  with  the  red-coats. 
Be  the  reports  idle,  or  have  they  foundation  T 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  a  war  with  England  is  inevitable 
We  shall  have  our  hands  full  of  fighting  in  a  year  or  so." 

"  Where  will  Tecumseh  and  the  other  devils  be  then  V 

"  "With  the  British,  most  certainly ;  and  we  shall  have  as 
bloody  a  fighting-ground  with  the  savages  as  the  continent 
will  see  during  the  entire  war." 

"  That's  a  fact,  Gineral,  that's  a  fact ;  they'll  make  up  for 
these  defeats  they've  suffered  with  a  vengeance ;  but,  if  my  eyes 
sarve  me  right,  you  haven't  come  out  of  the  battle  unhurt." 
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"To  what  do  you  refer?"  asked  the  officer,  with  some 
surprise. 

"  I  see  a  red  spot  on  your  neck,  as  if  made  by  a  bullet." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  what  you  mean  ! "  laughed  the  commander, 
good-naturedly.  "  Yes,  a  bullet  passed  through  my  stock, 
and  bruised  my  neck  a  little — very  little." 

"No  other  hurt?" 

"  One  in  the  thigh — not  worth  mentioning." 

"Nothing  else?"  persisted  the  hunter. 

"  Nothing  else,  my  good  friend,  except  that  my  horse  was 
killed  under  me.  But  you  seem  unusually  interested  in  my 
welfare." 

"  Not  more  than  I  always  am,  Gineral.  I  hope  I'll  nevei 
live  to  see  you  die.  But  you  was  talking  about  the  wai 
with  England.     How  soon  will  it  commence?" 

"  It's  uncertain ;  in  a  few  months,  I  should  suppose." 

"Till  that  time  there  will  be  peace,  p'raps,  in  these 
parts?" 

"  Yes ;  the  confederation  being  broken  up,  I  feel  certain 
of  no  further  trouble  from  these  savages  until  they  take 
sides  with  England." 

"  Will  I  be  needed  by  you  before  that  time,  Gineral?" 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  friend  ;  I  can  never  think  of  dis- 
pensing with  your  services  before  the  war  has  ended.  I  shall 
want  you  to  watch  the  movements  of  Tecumseh  and  his  fol- 
lowers continually,  and  detect  the  first  signs  of  an  uprising 
among  them.  We  never  needed  you  more  than  we  do  at 
this  time." 

A  slight  shade  of  disappointment  crossed  the  features  of 
the  Spy— so  slight  that  General  Harrison  failed  to  notice  it. 
He  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  could  b 
any  other  thoughts  than  those  of  service  in  the  mind  of  his 
servant,  and  he  consequently  failed  to  look  for  them.  The 
hunter  himself  had  several  times  been  on  the  point  of  asking 
leave  of  him  to  engage  upon  a  sort  of  private  expedition — 
one  which  has  been  vaguely  hinted  at  in  the  preceding  pages ; 
but  a  fear  of  betraying  the  part  his  own  feelings  took  in  the 
matter  prevented  him.  Several  times  he  actually  commenced 
the  question,  but  broke  down  each  time.  Nothing  seemed  so 
humiliating  to  him  as  to  be  suspected,  at  his  age,  of  being 
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guilty  of  a  weakness  more  often  seen  in  men  of  more  youth- 
ful blood  than  his  own.  The  kind-hearted  commander 
endeavoured  to  disembarrass  him,  and  draw  out  the  trouble- 
some communication,  but  failed ;  and  the  interview  termi- 
nated, for  the  first  time,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  faithful 
Forest  Spy. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   TWO  HUNTERS. 

Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. 

King  Henky  VL 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  events  recorded  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  it  is  again  autumn.  A  mild,  hazy 
afternoon  is  drawing  to  a  close,  with  all  the  delicious  silence 
and  coolness  so  characteristic  of  an  American  forest.  The 
soft,  almost  inaudible  breath  of  the  woods  is  undisturbed  by 
the  cry  of  its  numerous  denizens.  Every  thing  is  wooed  by 
repose.  Overhead  the  deep-blue  sky  is  flecked  by  a  few 
small  clouds,  drifting  like  snow-flakes  through  the  clear  air. 
The  sullen  wash  of  Lake  Erie  upon  its  sandy  shore  gives  a 
monotonous  dreaminess  to  the  scene,  and  it  would  have 
required  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  for  the  dweller 
in  these  parts  to  imagine  himself  in  a  country  as  yet  undis- 
covered by  civilized  man. 

On  a  small  eminence,  a  few  rods  from  the  lake,  were 
seated,  upon  the  afternoon  in  question,  two  men  in  the  garb 
of  hunters.  At  the  moment  we  introduce  them,  they  were 
engaged  in  eating  a  turkey,  cooked  at  a  fire  now  smoldering 
at  their  side.  A  tree,  with  low-falling  branches,  protected 
them  from  observation,  while  their  view  of  the  lake  was 
almost  unobstructed. 

The  two  men  were  the  Forest  Spy  and  Gorman  Lindower. 
Their  most  intimate  acquaintance  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  them — so  completely  were  they  disguised.  The  face 
of  the  former  was  stained  until  its  color  was  as  swarthy  as 
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that  of  an  Indian,  while  his  hair  was  of  a  yellowish,  sandy 
hue.  His  dress,  however,  was  precisely  similar  to  what  already 
Las  been  described.  The  hair  of  Lindower — naturally  of  a 
light  color,  was  now  a  deep  black,  while  his  face  also  resem- 
bled burnished  copper.  The  legs  of  the  Forest  Spy  were  bent 
under  him,  similar  to  a  tailor  when  at  work,  while  "  Spitfire" 
was  balanced  across  his  knees.  His  hands  were  grasping  the 
ends  of  a  bone,  from  which  he  was  wrenching  off  a  mouth- 
ful of  the  delicious  flesh.  When  the  rich,  oozing  juice  ren- 
dered his  grasp  uncertain,  he  hurriedly  drew  his  hands 
through  his  hair,  and  returned  to  the  work  more  vigorously 
than  ever. 

Although  in  disguise,  there  was  a  perceptible  difference 
between  the  two.  Gorman  Lindower  was  fully  ten  years 
younger  than  the  Spy,  rather  below  the  medium  size,  with  a 
powerfully  developed  frame,  and  a  naturally  florid  counte- 
nance, upon  which,  for  a  long  time,  there  had  rested  a  settled 
expression  of  melancholy.  He  was  taciturn  and  thoughtful, 
and  generally  replied  to  his  somewhat  more  talkative  com- 
panion with  a  monosyllable,  or,  at  times,  with  a  simple  grunt. 
Instead  of  wearing  the  close-fitting  fur-cap  of  the  Forest  Spy, 
his  head-gear  consisted  of  a  slouched  beaver,  manufactured  in 
the  "  settlements,"  which  set  off  his  face  to  good  advantage. 
In  other  respects  the  dress  of  the  two  was  the  same. 

"  To  get  the  right  taste  of  a  critter  like  this,  I'mthinkin', 
Gorman,  a  man  must  fast  a  good  night  and  day  as  we  have. 
How  does  it  suit  ?" 

An  approving  grunt  was  the  only  reply,  uttered  with  a 
mouth  full  and  jaws  moving  rapidly. 

"  Knowing  your  consaits  and  idees,  I  take  that  answer  as  it 
is  meant,  Gorman,  which  is  that  your  stomach  does  not 
revolt  at  the  stuff.  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  that  your  appetite 
still  remains,  as  it  shows  you're  not  frightened  at  the  risk 
before  us." 

"Ugh1?"  questioned  Lindower,  suddenly  closing  his  mouth 
over  a  bone,  and  looking  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  the 

spy- 

"I  was  only  saying,"  replied  the  latter  with  a  sigh  of 
pleasure  as  he  cleaned  his  fingers  upon  his  hair,  and  looked 
around  to  decide  the  next  place  of"  attack  upon  the  food, 
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"  I  was  only  saying  that  I'm  glad  to  see  you're  not  frightened 
at  the  job  before  us,  for  'tis  one  that  needs  a  cool  head." 

"  S'pose'll  have  time  to  finish  it?"  asked  Lindower  hur- 
riedly, still  moving  his  jaws  with  great  rapidity. 

"  I've  no  fear,  Gorman.  Finding  that  the  Gineral  was  of 
the  idee  I  ought  to  be  busy  all  the  time,  I  come  down  ■with 
the  question,  whether  he  couldn't  spare  me  and  you  for  a 
few  weeks.  When  I  told  him  the  circumstances  of  Laura's 
mishap,  and  how  I  had  waited  two  years  hoping  the  time 
would  come  when  we  might  strike  a  blow  for  her,  he  told 
me  I  should  go  at  once,  and  said  I  should  have  had  his  con- 
sent two  years  ago  if  I  had  only  asked  it.  I  take  some  blame 
to  heart  that  I  did  wait  so  long." 

For  a  few  minutes,  nothing  but  the  munching  of  teeth  was 
heard,  as  the  two  men  continued  their  work.  The  turkey 
was  rapidly  diminishing  before  their  keen  appetites,  and  had 
soon  dwindled  to  a  few  bones.  Then  both  ceased,  the  Spy 
replaced  his  cap  upon  his  head,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  said  :^ 

"  The  sun  is  well  down  in  the  sky,  Gorman,  and  Tecumseh's 
encampment  is  a  long  tramp  away.  It's  your  wish  to  reach 
it  to-night,  I  b'lieve." 

"Yek." 

"  We  must  be  on  the  move  then,  for,  in  a  few  hours  more, 
night  will  be  upon  us." 

The  Spy  struck  into  his  long  and  noiseless  strides,  followed 
by  Lindower,  whose  steps  were  shorter  and  necessarily  quicker. 
Now  and  then  the  former  made  some  remark  to  which  the 
latter  replied  with  his  usual  grunt — the  answer  seeming  per- 
fectly intelligible  and  satisfactory  to  the  leader.  In  this 
manner  they  advanced  for  a  coupla  of  hours  or  more,  by 
which  time  the  sun  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  gloom 
of  night  was  closing  rapidly  around  them. 

The  reader  has  probably  suspected  the  errand  of  these  two 
hunters.  In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  shown  how  one 
of  them,  with  his  sister  Laura,  was  deprived  of  his  home  by 
a  band  of  Indians.  The  two  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
the  night  of  their  capture,  but,  about  a  year  previous,  Gorman 
Lindower  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  and  had 
spent  the  subsequent  time  in  searching  for  his  sister,  though 
without  success,  until  within  a  few  days,  when  Nockwynee, 
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now  a  friendly  Indian,  brought  him  intelligence  that  a  white 
■woman  was  a  prisoner  of  Tecumseh's.  At  the  time  we  intro- 
duce him  he  had  been  several  days  on  his  journey  and  was 
now  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Shawnee  encampment. 

Years  before,  when  Lindower  and  his  sister  lived  near  the 
settlements,  and  when  she  was  quite  a  woman,  the  Forest  Spy 
had  visited  their  section,  and  remained  for  several  years. 
Little  was  known  of  him  more  than  that  he  came  from  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  numerous  Indian 
wars  along  the  frontier.  The  time  of  his  visit  was  several 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  was  occa- 
sioned, it  was  believed,  by  the  period  of  peace  which  was  then 
reigning.  The  parents  of  Lindower  died  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  and  his  sister  w  ere  left  alone  in  the  world.  Shortly 
after,  their  acquaintance  with  the  Spy  commenced,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  looked  upon  Laura  Lindower  with  more  than 
ordinary  regard.  He  visited  the  brother  and  sister  often,  and 
showed  his  attachment  in  many  quaint  and  singular  ways. 
It  is  uncertain  when  matters  would  have  arrived  at  a  culmi- 
nating point,  as,  after  years  of  courtship — if  the  term  is 
allowable  in  this  case — the  actions  and  words  of  the  lover 
were  precisely  the  same.  Laura  Lindower,  at  this  time,  had 
long  been  out  of  her  teens.  She  received  the  characteristic 
attentions  of  her  odd  suitor  as  if  she  perfectly  understood 
them,  and  was  content  to  wait  the  progress  of  events.  At 
the  end  of  several  years,  Gorman  formed  the  determination  to 
migrate  into  that  rich  country  inhabited  by  the  Creek  Indians. 
Forest  Spy  opposed  this  scheme  with  great  earnestness,  point- 
ing out  the  danger  that  was  growing  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day;  but,  one  element  in  the  brother's  character  was 
a  dogged  determination  that  would  not  be  turned  from  its 
purpose.  The  evening  previous  to  their  departure  Laura 
noticed  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  her  lover.  He 
was  as  confused  and  awkward  as  a  boy.  She  endeavored  to 
place  him  at  his  ease,  but  at  the  critical  moment  a  messenger 
arrived  with  a  notice  from  General  Harrison  for  the  Spy. 
It  would  admit  of  no  delay,  and  he  took  his  departure  the 
same  hour.  He  went  north,  where  he  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  General  for  two  years,  when  he  was  sent  south  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Creeks,  and  of  the  chief,  Tecumseh. 
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This  visit  we  have  taken  occasion  to  describe  in  our  first 
chapter.  "We  have  shown  how  he  visited  the  house  of  Lin- 
dower  and  found  it  rifled  of  its  contents,  and  was  satisfied 
that  its  inmates  were  prisoners.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  to 
engage  in  a  search  for  them,  but  his  obligations  prevented 
him.  He  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  General  Harrison, 
and  was  intrusted  with  weighty  and  important  matters,  from 
which  he  could  not  shrink.  In  his  character  of  spy  upon 
the  disaffected  Indians,  he  was  afforded  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  question  regarding  the  captured 
brother  and  sister,  but  he  was  rewarded  with  no  success.  At 
this  time  there  were  scores  of  white  people  in  the  hands  of 
the  confederate  tribe,  and"being  restrained  by  his  duty  to  his 
country,  the  way  to  success  in  a  discovery  and  release  of  liia 
friends  may  be  said  to  have  been  blocked  up. 

A  year  previous,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  Gorman  effected  his 
escape,  and  met  the  Spy.  The  brother,  although  very  anxious 
in  regard  to  his  sister,  still  was  hopeful  of  her  final  recovery. 
He  knew  the  chivalrous  feelings  which  actuated  Tecumseh, 
and  knowing,  too,  that  she  was  held  by  him,  was  satisfied  no 
harm  would  be  offered  her.  But  this  latter  fact  seemed  to 
annoy  the  Spy  more  than  any  thing  else.  His  agitation  upon 
learning  the  truth  from  the  half-breed,  and  the  manydark  hints 
he  had  dropped  to  the  brother,  showed  that  he  had  disagree- 
able suspicions.  There  was  certainly  some  mystery  which  he 
was  unwilling  to  reveal,  but  which  was  a  source  of  continual 
torment  to  him.  So  great  became  his  anxiety  that,  at  length, 
he  went  to  Harrison  and  stated  frankly  the  case,  and  asked  a 
furlough  of  several  weeks'  duration  that  he  might  be  at  liberty 
to  prosecute  the  search.  The  commander  granted  his  wish 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and,  with  a  commendable 
kindness,  inquired  into  his  plans  for  rescuing  the  captive  m 
case  he  should  discover  her  situation.  The  Spy  replied  that 
he  had  not  settled  upon  any  plan,  but  had  proposed  to  Gor- 
man to  reconnoiter  the  camp,  and,  in  case  his  sister  was  seen 
to  enter  it  in  disguise,  as  he  had  done  on  several  occasions. 
The  danger  of  attempting  this  was  such  (especially  as  his 
doings  of  late  had  rendered  him  notorious  among  the  Indians) 
that  the  General  gave  him  a  message  to  Tecumseh,  under  pre- 
text of  which  he  might  enter  the  Indian  encampment  without 
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fearof  molestation.  Insteadof  disguisinghimself  asan  Indian — 
as  was  Ms  first  intention — at  the  suggestion  of  Harrison  him- 
self, he  concluded  to  color  his  hair  and  stain  his  face  in  such 
a  manner  that,  while  he  would  naturally  be  taken  for  a  white 
man,  no  one  would  suspect  his  identity.  Supposing  him  to 
be  only  an  ordinary  messenger,  he  would  attract  little  atten- 
tion, and,  as  he  believed,  be  allowed  the  chance  of  observing  the 
appearance  of  matters  around  him.  Failing  in  this,  he  wa3 
to  enter  the  camp  as  the  Indian  of  another  tribe,  in  which  cha- 
racter he  was  confident  he  could  accomplish  all  that  he  desired. 
With  these  explanations  the  actions  of  the  two  hunters  will 
be  better  understood. 


Forest  Spy  maintained  his  long,  noiseless  strides,  always 
keeping  beside  the  river,  until  in  the  darkness  they  resem- 
bled shadows  moving  through  the  forest.  They  kept  up  the 
journey  without  conversation  until  near  midnight,  when  the 
fidl  moon  had  risen  above  them.  As  they  were  crossing  an 
open  patch  in  the  woods,  the  Spy  suddenly  faced  around 
toward  his  companion,  and  removing  his  cap,  asked : 

"What  do  I  look  like,  Gorman  1" 

"  Humph  ! — anybody  but  yourself." 

"  Does  this  yellow  on  my  hair  look  natural  ?' 

"  Humph." 

"  And  this  yeller  beard  and  stains  on  my  face — are  they  all 
right?"  J 

"  Humph." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  for,  Gorman,  it  would  be  slightly  dan- 
gerous for  Tecumseh  to  find  us  out.  You're  disguised  up  so, 
there's  none  there  who'd  suspect  you  were  a  prisoner  among 
em  a,  year  ago;  but,  being  it  was  another  tribe  that  held  you, 
tain't  likely  you'd  run  any  danger  even  if  you  hadn't  painted 
your  hair  and  face.  But  we're  upon  the  encampment  now 
and  must  go  forward.  Remembei-,  Gorman,  I'm  the  embas- 
sador from  the  Gineral,  and  will  have  all  the  talking  to  do. 
You  must  have  nothing  to  say." 

"S'posen  they  find  us  out,  eh?" 

"  I  don't  think  they  will ;  but  in  case  they  do,  you  will  still 
be  safe.  Tecumseh  will  allow  you  to  go,  though  he  will 
take  the  trouble,  like  enough,  to  keep  me." 
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"  What  makes  you  so  'fraid  of  Tecumseh  V  questioned  Lin- 
dower,  prompted  to  this  unusual  flow  of  language  only  by  Lin 
great  curiosity. 

"  You  will  know,  some  day,  Gorman ;  I  haven't  time  to 
explain  now.     Let  us  go  on." 

With  this,  the  two  moved  onward  again.  Scarce  a  hund- 
red yards  were  passed,  when  they  once  more  emerged  fromthd 
wood  into  a  vast  open  space  dotted  by  the  numerous  wigwamo 
of  the  Indian  village.  Numerous  forms  were  visible,  and  be- 
fore they  had  advanced  a  dozen  steps  they  were  approached 
by  several  sentinels.  Forest  Spy  waved  his  hand  for  them  to 
.make  way,  muttering  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Tecumseh 
They  seemed  to  divine  that  he  and  his  companion  were  mes- 
sengers. Two  Indians  walked  in  front  as  if  to  conduct  them 
into  the  presence  of  their  chief.  The  village  was  laid  out 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  streets.  After  going  quite  e. 
distance  through  what  seemed  the  main  avenue,  the  two  In 
dians  halted  before  a  large  and  tastefully  arranged  lodge* 
Motioning  for  the  two  strangers  to  follow,  they  pulled  t 
blanket  aside  and  entered.  This  act  afforded  a  momentari 
view  of  the  interior,  when  Forest  Spy  saw  with  alarm  that  :i 
number  of  British  officers  were  present.  Had  he  suspectel 
this,  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  enter  the  precinct! 
of  the  Indian  village,  as  he  well  feared  the  efficiency  of  aW( 
disguise  in  the  ])resence  of  such  enemies.  It  was  now  too 
late,  however,  and  without  evincing  the  least  hesitation,  hi' 
entered  the  apartment.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  a  council. 
With  his  knowledge  of  Indian  custom,  he  seated  himself  with- 
out noticing  any  one,  Lindower  doing  the  same. 

For  the  space  of  ten  minutes  our  two  friends  sat  perfectly 
motionless,  during  which  time  not  a  syllable  was  uttered  by 
any  one  present.  Both  felt  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
them.  They  bore  the  ordeal  manfully.  The  pipe  was  then 
produced  and  passed  to  Gorman.  He  took  a  few  whiffs,  then 
handed  it  to  his  companion,  who  in  turn  passed  it  to  the 
Indian  nearest  him.  After  it  had  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  Forest  Spy  arose,  knowing  that  the  time  had 
approached  when  he  was  expected  to  make  his  message 
known. 

"  Brother?,  the  Chief  of  Seventeen  Fires  desires  to  be  on 
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good  terms  with  his  Indian  brethren.  He  is  willing  to  pardon 
and  forget  what  you  have  done  in  the  past,  provided  you 
cease  hostile  acts  in  the  future. 

"  Brothers,  our  chief  wishes  you  good.  The  war  has  gone 
on  for  two  years  without  benefit  to  your  cause.  Should  not 
this  teach  you  that  it  is  useless  to  resist  the  American  people  ] 
Should  you  not  be  willing  to  make  peace  with  them  1 

"  Brothers,  we  wish  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  with 

you." 

Having  finished,  Forest  Spy  resumed  his  posture  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  no  one.  It  is  generally 
the  custom,  when  a  speech  is  made  in  Indian  council,  for  the 
reply  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  day ;  but,  exceptions  some- 
times occur,  and  Forest  Spy  knew  the  present  occasion  would 
be  one.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  which  savage  decorum 
requires  had  elapsed,  Tecumseh  sprung  to  his  feet,  and,  with 
startling  voice  and  excited  gesture  gave  his  reply  : 

"  Does  your  chief  suppose  Tecumseh  a  dog  1  Does  he  seek 
to  trample  upon  him  as  upon  the  snake  1  Does  he  send  men 
to  sing  lying  words  in  his  ears,  that  he  may  be  soothed  and 
turned  aside? 

"  Tecumseh  asks  no  peace  of  the  white  man.  He  is  strong 
enough  to  fight  his  own  battles.  His  arm  shall  be  raised 
against  the  Americans  forever.  He  tears  the  words  you  have 
uttered  from  his  ears.  He  seeks  the  scalp  of  your  General 
and  of  the  great  Father  at  Washington.  Tell  them  what  has 
been  said.     Tecumseh  has  spoken." 

This  emphatic  reply  took  neither  of  our  friends  by 
surprise.  They  well  knew  what  to  expect  from  the 
Shawnee  leader.  Speeches  and  peace-offerings  had  long 
been  exhausted  with  him.  Had  the  latter  been  offered 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness,  it  would  have  been  the 
merest  folly.  As  has  been  hinted,  our  friends  were  exer- 
cising a  little  generalship,  with  a  personal  object.  They 
were,  therefore,  prepared  for  tne  reply  of  the  exasperated 
Indian.  Nevertheless,  Forest  Spy  deemed  it  prudent  to 
manifest  considerable  surprise,  and  his  answer  was,  simply  : 

"  Brothers,  we  will  carry  your  words  to  our  chief,"  accom- 
panied by  a  movement  as  if  to  depart ;  when  several  of  the 
officers  whispered  together,  and  Tecumseh  instantly  added : 
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"  The  path  to  my  brother  chieftain's  camp  is  long  and  full 
of  turnings.  His  messengers  will  await  the  rising  of  the  sun 
before  venturing  on  it." 

' '  The  path  is  well-beaten  and  free  of  briers.  Our  Gineral's 
messengers  can  travel  it  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day," 
replied  Forest  Spy,  gradually  approaching  the  door.  He 
noticed  another  exchange  of  significant  looks  and  whispers 
between  the  British  officers,  when  Tecurriseh  replied,  'with 
considerable  emphasis : 

"  The  white  men  will  stay  in  tl:3  lodges  of  Tecumseli'a 
people  this  night." 

This  declaration,  equivalent  to  a  positive  command,  was 
heard  by  the  adventurers  with  well-grounded  alarm.  Despite 
his  disguise,  the  Spy  firmly  believed  his  true  character  was 
suspected  by  the  officers,  among  whom  he  noticed  Proctor 
himself.  His  identity  once  discovered,  he  felt  there  was  little 
hope;  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  penaltyattached  to  thenameof 
spy.  Besides,  he  knew  Proctor  had  long  since  offered  a  reward 
for  his  apprehension  ;  while  still  further,  there  was  a  matter 
unsettled  between  himself  and  Tecumseh,  which  had  forever 
closed  the  door  of  mercy  to  him.  He  was  too  prudent,  how- 
ever, to  manifest  any  uneasiness,  knowing  there  was  but  one 
course  left,  and  remained  waiting  until  he  should  be  conducted 
away.  In  a  moment,  the  skin  which  hung  as  a  door  was 
pulled  aside,  and  the  two  Indians  who  had  conducted  them 
thither  now  signified  that  they  should  again  follow. 

The  guides  led  the  way  through  the  narrow,  gloomy  path 
or  street  for  a  short  distance,  when  they  suddenly  turned 
aside  and  entered  another  lodge,  perfectly  dark. 

"  Stay  here,"  was  the  laconic  command  of  the  guides. 

The  opening  throiigh  which  they  had  entered  closed,  and 
our  two  friends  were  alone  in  the  apartment.  Peeling  around 
for  a  while,  they  gathered  some  idea  of  its  shape  and  size. 
There  were  mats  or  skins  beneath  them,  and,  as  they  really 
were  exhausted,  they  lay  down.  They  had  lain  thus  but  a 
moment,  when  Lindower  abruptly  asked  : 

"Say,  can't  we  get  out  of  this?" 

His  companion  turned  over  on  his  side  so  as  to  face  the 
speaker,  and  waiting  a  moment,  as  though  ho  were  looking 
him  full  in  the  face,  replied  : 
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"There's  no  denying  that  I  have  found  affairs  considerably 
different  from  what  I  expected.  I  had  no  idea  them  British 
officers,  and  especially  that  Proctor,  were  in  these  parts.  I've 
little  fear  for  you  ;  but,  if  I  get  out  of  these  parts  without 
considerable  questioning,  I  shall  be  mightily  mistaken." 

"  Let's  tear  out  and  run." 

"Put  your  ears  to  the  ground  a  minute,  Gorman,  and 
listen." 

Both  did  so,  and  heard  distinctly  the  regular  tramp  of 
feet. 

"That,"  said  the  Spy,  in  his  husky  whisper,  "you  know  is 
made  by  Indian  moccasins.  There  are  a  dozen  tramping 
around  this  lodge,  and  they  will  do  so  until  morning.  I'm 
much  afraid  we'll  have  to  wait  till  morning." 

"I  wont." 

"Eh!  how's  that T 

"  I  tell  you  my  chance  will  be  as  bad  as  yours.  I  had  to 
wipe  out  a  Shawnee  before  I  could  get  off  last  summer,  and 
they've  never  forgot  it.  If  they  suspect  you,  they'll  suspect 
me.  I'm  going  to  make  a  dash  out  of  here,  and  that  mighty 
soon,  too." 

Lindower,  when  excited,  was  as  talkative  as  his  companion. 
He  continued  muttering  and  threatening  to  himself,  while  the 
Spy  lay  still,  ruminating  deeply  upon  what  he  had  just  seen 
and  heard.  All  hope  of  finding  out  any  thing  of  the  object  of 
'  his  visit  was  now  given  over.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
propound  the  question  to  Tecumseh  himself  during  the  coun- 
cil, but  the  presence  of  his  country's  enemies  had  not  only 
prevented  it,  but,  as  we  have  stated,  had  given  him  some  idea 
of  the  risk  he  ran  in  thus  entering  a  hostile  Indian  village 
upon  the  eve  of  a  great  battle. 

This  latter  fact,  however,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter 
be  seen,  was  the  real  cause  of  his  visit  being  made  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  Spy,  pondering  deeply,  finally,  in  answer  to  the  mutter- 
ings  of  his  companion,  said : 

"Gorman,  you  noticed  that  officer  who  was  next  to 
Tecumseh?" 

"  Yeah ;  I  b'lieve  I've  seen  him  somewhere  before." 

"  That's  what  struck  me  when  I  sot  eyes  on  him  first, 
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I've  been  thinking  who  he  was,  and  have  just  found  out 
You  remember  that  deserter  who  come  into  our  camp,  a  few 
days  after  you  did,  and  who  turned  up  missing  a  wt 
after?" 

"  Ah !  yes,  he's  the  feller." 

"  He's  the  man.  He  came  in  as  a  deserter  when  he  "was  A 
spy,  and  when  he  left,  went  back  to  the  enemy.  Gorman, 
that  man  seen  both  of  us  that  time,  and  he  knew  us  both  to- 
night." 

"  Then  what  in  blazes  are  we  stretched  out  here  for?" 
demanded   Lindower,   coming  to  the  upright  position  and 
;  indignantly  facing  the  fjpy. 

"  Hush !  hush !  you're  too  loud,  you're  too  excited,  Got" 
man.  They'll  hear  you  on  the  outside,  and  all  will  be  domt 
for.  Just  listen  to  me.  That  fellow  has  told  Tecumseh  who 
we  are,  and  he'll  pass  sentence  on  us  both  as  spies,  and  will 
execute  us  as  such.  My  speech  was  too  flimsy  to  hide  cm 
real  motive.  Consequently,  we  must  try  and  get  out  of  hew 
to-night." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  that,  old  feller,"  exclaimed  th« 
impetuous  Lindower. 

"  There's  little  need  of  shaking  hands,"  replied  the  Spy, 
doing  it,  however,  while  he  was  speaking.  "  It's  plain  the 
thing  has  got  to  be  done,  and  we  must  make  ready.  It  can't 
be  far  from  midnight,  and  so  we'll  commence.  You  keep 
still  now,  Gorman,  and  let  me  take  an  observation." 

The  Spy  arose  and  commenced  a  stealthy  examination  ojE 
the  lodge.  Several  times  he  passed  entirely  around  th$ 
interior  so  noiselessly  that  even  Lindower  could  not  detect 
his  footsteps,  although  those  upon  the  outside  were  audibb 
all  the  time. 

"  It's  nothing  but  a  common  Indian  lodge,"  said  he,  reseat- 
ing himself.  "As  near  as  I  can  calculate  we're  about  in  the 
center  of  the  village,  which  makes  it  rather  bad  when  theruu 
is  to  be  made." 

"  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  out?"  impatiently  demanded 
Lindower. 

"  You're  too  excited,  you're  too  excited.  Depend  upon 
it,  Gorman,  you'll  spoil  all.  I  find  the  door  of  this  lodge  is  a 
buffalo-skin.     I  drawed  my  knife  across  the  upper  part,  so 
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that  a  twitch  will  pull  the  whole  thing  out  of  the  way.  _  I 
took  a  peep,  and  seen  the  villains  all  around,  some  standing 
still,  while  a  head  about  every  second  went  past  the  door,  it 
being  them  that  you  hear  walking  around  us.  Now,  the 
question  is  whether  we  shall  make  a  rush  out  of  the  back 
part  or  out  of  the  front,  or  one  of  us  take  the  back  and  the 
other  the  front." 

"Any  way,  so  we  get  out." 

"  Just  so.  My  idee,  then,  is  for  me  to  take  the  buffalo-skin 
und  you  the  back  part.  We'll  soon  cut  a  way  for  you.  We'll 
make  the  dash  at  the  same  minute,  and  one,  any  way,  will  stand 
a  chance  of  getting  off  if  he  uses  his  pegs  as  he  ought  to." 

"Which  one?" 

"  That  can't  be  told,  Gorman.  Every  part  of  this  wigwam 
is  watched.  There  may  be  more  in  front  of  it  than  behind 
it.  If  they  think  we  will  make  the  trial — and  they  probably 
do — they  may  keep  a  closer  eye  on  every  part  than  the  reg'lar 
entrance.  Howsumever,  as  I  just  said,  the  matter  is  despe- 
rately onsartin." 

The  matter  was  by  no  means  uncertain,  and  the  Spy  well 
knew  he  was  giving  the  chance  to  his  companion.  He  saw 
how  closely  the  entrance  was  watched.  He  had  resolved  in 
bis  own  mind  to  rush  from  the  door  before  Lindower  could 
make  his  escape,  and  by  thus  drawing  pursuit  upon  himself, 
afford  him  a  better  opportunity  to  make  off. 

What  rendered  this  scheme  doubly  desperate,  was  the  bright 
moonlight  that  prevailed.  Had  the  Spy  been  in  the  disguise 
of  an  Indian,  he  was  confident  that,  by  doubling  around  the 
lodges  and  mixing  in  with  the  savages  themselves,  he  could 
effect  his  own  escape.  As  it  was,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
almost  utter  hopelessness  of  the  trial  he  was  about  to  make. 

But,  the  matter  being  decided,  they  set  about  putting  it 
into  execution  at  once.  The  lodge  was  composed  simply  ot 
skins  and  bark — constructed,  of  course,  -without  the  intention 
of  using  it  as  a  prison.  The  Spy,  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
drew  Ids  knife  carefully  and  skillfully  along  the  side,  cutting 
the  bark  and  skin  clean  throughin  several  places,  andrendering 
it  so  weak  in  other  parts  that  a  slight  pressure  would  force  out 
a  largo,  square  piece,  amply  sufficient  to  permit  the  passage  of 
»  man.     So  great  was  the  oaution  used  in  doing  this,  that  a 
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full  half-hour  elapsed  before  the  operator  announced  that  "all 
was  ready."  During  this  time,  Lindower  was  in  such  a  fever 
of  impatience  as  to  be  barely  able  to  restrain  himself;  but, 
now  that  the  moment  of  action  had  come,  he  suddenly  became 
as  cool  and  collected  as  the  Spy  himself. 

"  Keep  cool,"  admonished  the  latter;  "  take  your  station, 
Gorman,  and  let  me  guide  your  hand  over  the  crease  I  have 
made,  so  that  you'll  understand  exactly  how  to  work." 

This  was  done,  and  the  Spy  approached  the  door,  where 
he  was  to  make  his  own  attempt. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "be  sure  and  wait  till  you  see  moonlight 
here,  and  then — " 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

A  crash  drowned  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  impetuous 
Lindower  bolted  through  the  opening,  as  much  to  the  surprise 
of  his  friend  as  of  his  enemies.  As  quick  as  thought,  the  for- 
mer jerked  the  bnffalo-robe  from  its  place,  and,  with  a  defiant 
yell,  bounded  outward,  overturning  two  Indians,  and  fleeing 
directly  through  the  village  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  reckless  Lindower  executed  a  more  successful 
maneuver  than  his  debut  seemed  to  promise.  Turning  sharply 
off  to  his  right,  ducking  hi3  head,  and  dodging  from  right  to 
left  so  as  to  escape  the  shots  of  his  enemies,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  several  wigwams  between  them  and  himself.  In  fact, 
it  might  not  be  an  inapt  figure  to  compare  his  movements  to 
a  flash  of  lightning,  so  zigzag,  swift  and  erratic  were  they. 
The  flight  and  yell  of  his  friend  at  the  same  moment  greatly 
aided  him — in  fact,  insured  his  safety.  He  made  no  noise,  but 
kept  running,  dodging  and  whirling  around  the  lodges,  taking 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  Spy's,  who  at  that  moment 
was  flying,  yelling,  down  the  main  street,  pursued  by  a  horde 
of  savages.  Now  and  then  a  form  sprung  up  and  confronted 
Lindower,  but  his  tremendous  gait  soon  left  all  behind,  or 
the  force  of  his  descending  rifle  hushed  the  savage  forever. 
On  he  sped,  winding  and  turning,  dodging  and  avoiding  en- 
counters, never  ceasing  his  terrific  efforts,  until  at  length  he 
burst  into  the  woods  amid  the  shots  of  a  dozen  sentinels 
and  pursued  at  least  by  as  many  more.  Knowing  that  the 
pursuitwould  be  maintained  with  the  characteristic  persistent! 
of  the  Shawnees,  he  ran  for  several  hundred  yards  at  such  * 
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rate  that  he  seemed  to  strain  Ms  system  to  its  utmost  tension. 
Then  glancing  furtively  behind,  and  seeing  nothing  of  his 
pursuers,  he  leaped  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and,  with  his 
rifle  in  his  left  hand,  ascended  with,  the  agility  of  a  monkey, 
and  crouched  panting  and  listening  among  the  branches. 

One — two — three — four — five  dusky  forms,  a  moment  later, 
sped  under  him  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  while  all 
iround,  their  multitudinous  tramp  sounded  like  the  passage 
)f  a  drove  of  animals.  Lindower  listened  till  all  was  still, 
;ave  the  tumult  in  the  village.  Then,  gliding  down  from  bis 
oerch,  he  stole  cautiously  from  tree  to  tree,  till,  judging  him- 
;elf  at  a  safe  distance,  he  continued  his  flight  at  his  leisure. 

The  Spy,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  by  far  the  greatest  number 
'  fter  him.  His  danger  was,  consequently,  greater  than  Lin- 
ower's.  After  running  a  considerable  distance,  he  had  re- 
Durse  to  the  same  stratagems  and  with  considerable  success. 
Wheeling  suddenly  to  the  right,  he  escaped  the  greater  part 
f  the  crowd,  until  the  unexpected  appearance  of  several  war- 
tors  forced  him  back  into  what  we  have  termed  the  main  street 
»ain.  Here  he  found  himself  followed  by  a  swarm  of  men, 
romen,  boys  and  dogs,  yelling  screaming,  shouting  and  bark- 
ig.  Some  of  the  Indian  boys  who  came  running  from  an 
pposite  direction,  and  who  seemed  to  understand  the  cause 
f  the  tumult,  with  a  commendable  bravery,  threw  themselves 
t  full  length  on  the  ground  so  as  to  trip  him  as  he  ran. 
Vhile  in  the  act  of  springing  lightly  over  one  of  these  little 
:llows,  the  latter  rose  to  his  knees,  when  the  Spy  pitched 
eadlong  over  him  and  was  instantly  buried  out  of  sight  by  a 
ring  pile  of  bodies. 

With  an  amount  of  strength  almost  superhuman,  he  arose 
his  feet,  lifting  these  bodies  with  him,  and  seemed  to  bulge 
•om  them,  bike  the  sudden  uprising  of  a  volume  of  water 
■om  the  ground.  Swinging  his  rifle  around,  he  sprung  clear 
f  the  throng,  and  started  off,  leading  the  crowd  again  at  his 
eels. 

The  reason  of  the  Spy's  eluding  his  pursuers  thus  far,  was 
•iat  only  two  or  three  men  were  among  the  dense  mass  that 
.acompassed  him.  The  chase  seemed  to  be  carried  on  like 
ny  other  sport,  the  warriors  quickly  surrounding  him  so  as 

cut  off  his  ultimate  escape.    In  addition  to  this,  the  fugitive 
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noticed  that,  while  Lindower  was  repeatedly  fired  upon, 
not  a  shot  had  been  discharged  at  himself.  This  was  ample 
proof  that  his  true  character  was  at  least  suspected ;  conse- 
quently, his  recapture  unharmed  was  more  desired  than  that 
of  his  friend. 

All  this  time  he  was  running,  dodging,  doubling  and  elud- 
ing his  pursuers,  as  dextrously  as  when  in  the  clearing.  Once 
the  brawny  hand  of  a  warrior  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  but 
as  quick  as  lightning  the  Spy  shot  under  his  arm,  overturning 
several  who  interposed  in  his  way.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
retain  any  hold  upon  him,  so  skillful  and  eccentric  were  hia 
•movements.  Now  under  their  arms — now  through  theii 
hands — now  over  their  heads,  in  every  imaginable  direction, 
he  kept  up  his  flight,  while  his  pursuers,  taking  knowledge 
from  his  different  maneuvers,  were  gradually  and  more  surely 
encompassing  him. 

In  all  these,  varied  movements,  it  had  been  the  aim  of  the 
Spy  to  gradually  approach  the  edge  of  the  wood,  so  that  he 
could  plunge  into  it  at  the  last  moment.  But,  his  turnings 
and  twistings  were  so  many  that  he  had  confused  him- 
self, and  he  saw  to  his  surprise  that  he  had  made  his  way 
back  to  the  very  lodge  from  which  he  had  fled.  At  this  point, 
the  chase  assumed  a  ludicrous  phase.  The  Spy  had  succeeded 
in  placing  his  pursuers  several  yards  behind  him,  and  wheel- 
ing around  the  corner  of  the  wigwam  he  dropped  flat  upon 
his  face,  and  crawled  in  as  close  to  the  side  as  possible.  Ihis 
part  being  in  shadow,  the  appearance  of  his  body,  hugging 
the  ground  and  wall  of  the  lodge  as  closely  as  possible,  was 
the  same  as  an  ordinary  pile  of  dirt,  and,  at  any  other  time, 
would  have  been  taken  for  such  a  natural  deposit  of  the 
Indian  lodge.  t 

As  the  mass  of  the  bodies  swarmed  into  view,  they  poure 
on  past  without  discovering  their  mistake,  while  an  old  s(luijf  ' 
panting  and   exhausted,  halted,  and  staggering  t°wardJr 
lodge,  seated  herself  directly  upon  the  back  of^  ^SpU' 
latter,  after  so  much  exertion,  could  not  restrain  himsed  iro 
breathing  pretty  deeply  and  rapidly,  and  his  situation  w 
certainly  delicate  and  perilous.    His  first  emotion  was  to  Wj 
at  his  singular  situation;  his  next  thought  was  to  V"®"?.  * 
patch  the  squaw,  and  thett  rise  and  continue  his  flight; 
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the  squaw  herself,  probably  frightened  by  the  curious  actions 
of  the  seat,  gave  a  yell  and  sprung  up.  At  the  same  instant 
the  Spy  threw  his  back  lip  with  great  force,  pitching  her  upon 
her  head,  and  cutting  off  a  most  diabolical  howl  in  its  very 
utterance.  He  then  sprung  up  and  started  off  at  the  top  of  his 
Epeed,  but  bad  taken  scarce  a  dozen  steps,  when  he  violently 
encountered  an  Indian.  Looking  up,  he  saw  he  was  a  help- 
less prisoner  in  the  hands  of — Tecumseh. 


CHAPTER     VI. 

TECUMSEH   AND   THE   FOREST    SPY. 

This  was  a  strange  chance. 

Cymbeline. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  the  Spy  and  Tecumseh.  Both 
iurned,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  walked  toward  the  council- 
louse,  the  crowd  parting  before  them.  There  was  no  force 
ised,  for  the  prisoner,  conscious  that  no  effort  of  his  could 
avail  him,  submitted  with  the  best  grace  possible  to  his  for- 
une.  The  council-house  reached,  the  chief  strode  in  and 
aotioned  for  the  Spy  to  seat  himself.  This  was  done,  when 
Cecumseh  departed. 

Several  Indians  remained  in  the  house  on  guard,  and  the 

aptive,  yielding  to  his  fatigue,  fell  into  a  feverish  doze,  which 

isted  till  broad  daylight.      Then,  recovering  himself,  and 

poking  up,  he  saw  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Tecumseh, 

'roctor,  and  several  British  officers.     The  room  had  been 

leared  of  all  others.     The  Spy  instantly  rose  to  his  feet  and 

tood  before  his  captors  as  if  waiting  for  some  demonstration 

•om  them.     Proctor  took  upon  himself  the  part  of  speaker. 

tepping  forward  he  remarked,  interrogatively  : 

"  You  were  not  pleased  with  your  quarters  last  night,  1 

esume  1 " 

"  I  have  been  in  better  and  have  been  in  worse." 
"  I  have  no  doubt.     And  your  companion,  he  seemed  to 
tertain  aa  poor  an  idea  of  Tecumseh's  hospitality  as  did 
urair 
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"From  what  lie  said  I  am  led  to  believe  it  was  not 
Tecumseh's  hospitality  he  feared,  so  much  as  it  was  those  of 
his  own  colour  and  blood." 

"  Ah — yes,  I  understand.     Perhaps  he  had  good  reason, 
too,  especially  when  he  makes  such  a  visit  as  you  did  last 
night.     But  you  come  from  General  Harrison,  I  believe." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  he  send  any  special  message  to  me  as  well  as  to 
Tecumseh?" 

"  He  and  his  soldiers  intend  bringing  their  message  to  you 
themselves,  I  b'lieve,  in  a  few  days." 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  V  asked  the 
*  Briton,  threateningly. 

"  To  General  Proctor,  commander  of  the  British  soldiers, 
I  s'pose." 

"  Well,  sir,  time  your  answers  accordingly,  then,  and 
remember,  that  your  habitual  recklessness  will  avail  you 
nothing  here." 

Tecumseh  made  a  sign  to  Proctor,  when  the  latter  asked : 
"  What  brought  you  and  Lin — your  friend,  I  mean,  hers 
last  night  1 " 

"  I  stated  my  message,  then,  I  b'lieve." 
"  I  am  aware  of  what  you  said  at  that  time — " 
"  Then  what  are  you  questioning  me  for  V 
"  I  am  aware,   if  you  please,  of  what  you  gave  as  your 
message  ;  but  I  am  as  well  aware  that  that  was  only  a  feint. 
Other  motives  brought  you  here.     The  rescue  of  a  frkm, 
perhaps  ?     Was  it  not  so  1 " 

The  Spy  could  not  avoid  a  perceptible  start  at  this  unex- 
pected question.  Satisfied  now  that  prevarication  would  avail 
him  no  longer,  he  deemed  it  not  imprudent  to  give  a  truthful 
and  straightforward  answer. 

"  The  rescue,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  learning  something 
about  a  captive,  was  the  true  cause  of  my  coming  here." 
"A  female  captive,  I  believe1?" 
The  Spy  bowed  without  speaking. 
"  One  taken  a  couple  of  years  since,  in  the  Creek  country, 
and  known  as  Laura  Lindower,  and  whose  brother,  captured 
at  the  same  time  and  who  subsequently  escaped,  paid  ui  » 
■hurt  visit  bust  mjrhtJ" 
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The  Spy  bowed  again. 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  said  Proctor,  taking  one  of  the  Spy's 
locks  between  his  fingers,  "  that  you  always  dress  your  hair 
in  this  manner  when  making  your  calls  1" 

"  As  for  that  matter,"  returned  the  latter,  without  evincing 
the  least  embarrassment,  "  I  b'lieve  a  man  in  these  days  ia 
at  liberty  to  dress  his  hair  to  suit  his  own  taste." 

"  And  even  if  he  choose  to  give  his  face  a  different  hue, 
it  is  nobody's  business." 

"  Nobody's  business,  General  Proctor." 
The  imperturbable  coolness  with  which  these  answers  were 
given,  served  slightly  to  embarrass  the  General  himself.  He 
had  calculated  upon  the  prisoner  evincing  a  confusion  and 
perplexity  when  thus  made  aware  that  his  identity  was 
known;  and,  failing  to  see  this,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment 
what  to  say  further.  Falling  back  a  step  or  two,  he  com- 
menced whispering  to  his  officers,  when  Tecumseh  himself 
stepped  forward,  with  his  haughty,  majestic  step,  and  in  his 
full,  deep  and  sonorous  voice,  asked  : 

"  Why  did  my  brother  leave  his  lodge  before  the  night  had 
gone  ]" 

"  Because  he  believed  it  was  his  only  chance  if  he  had  any 
idee  of  going  at  all." 

"  Are  the  children  of  your  Great  Father  at  "Washington 
so  plenty  that  he  can  send  them  thus  into  Tecumseh's 
camp  ?" 

"lam  not  boasting,  chief,  when  I  say  their  number  is  like 
the  leaves  of  your  woods,  and  that,  if  you  oppose  them,  they 
will  sweep  you  from  the  earth." 

As  the  Spy  made  this  remark,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Tecum 
8th|s  face.    He  saw  the  Indian's  basilisk  orbs  fixed  upon  him 
while  the  massive  chest  rose  and  sunk  like  a  wave  of  the  s<>  , 
with  the  thoughts  that  had  been  called  to  his  mind.     Thi$ 
agitation  passed  off  in  a  moment,  and  he  continued  in  his 
natural,  deliberate  tones : 

"  Are  the  children  of  your  Father  so  numerous  that  he  can 
lose  his  best  men]" 

"  I've  no  doubt  he  calc'lates  he  must  lose  some  of  them 
afore  he  gets  through,  so  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
that." 
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"  He  has  scouts  and  runners  that  wander  far  from  hii 
camp." 

"  And,  of  course  they  know  the  risk  they  run  as  wed  aa 
you  or  I." 

"  And  he  has  spies,"  said  the  chief  in  a  whisper,  deeper  and 
more  fearful  than  the  muttering  of  thunder. 

"  That  he  has,  chief,  and  no  one  knows  the  danger  they 
run  more  than  they  do,  themselves." 

"What  does  my  brother  (General  Harrison)  do  with  thd 
spies  who  come  into  his  camp?" 

"  His  ordinary  custom  is  to  shoot  them;  howsomever,  h« 
occasionally  lets  an  Injin  go,  after  he  has  scared  them  a  little." 

'•  My  brother  then  can  show  mercy?" 

"  A  big  lot  of  it;  for,  had  he  not  been  marciful  iu  the  years 
gone  by,  he  would  not  have  had  these  Injins  to  fight  against. 
And  when  he  takes  a  spy,  if  he  is  killed,  he  is  decently  shot, 
not  roasted  at  the  stake  as  are  many  of  his  own  men  by  the 
Indians." 

"  Tecumseh  does  not  burn  his  prisoners,"  said  the  chieftain, 
proudly. 

The  Spy  knew  that  he  had  indeed  been  striving  for 
years  to  abolish  this  horrid  custom  among  his  people,  and 
he  determined  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

"  It  is  well  known  among  my  people  that  Tecumseh  is 
merciful  to  his  captives — far  more  merciful  than  are  often 
his  white  allies,  and  it  is  believed  he  will  ever  treat  them 
thus." 

Tecumseh  now  gave  way  to  the  British  commander,  who 
approached  and  said  in  a  more  decided  manner : 

"  You  are  the  person  known  as  the  Forest  Spy,  are  you  not! 

"  Such  I  am  often  called." 

"  What  is  your  real  name — your  other  name  V 

"  That  would  do  you  no  good  to  know,  General  Proctor. 
I  am  known  among  your  people  and  among  my  own,  only 
by  the  name  that  you  have  just  spoken." 

"  Well,  it  makes  little  diuVre?j<-.-  at  any  rate.  The  latter 
part  of  that  name  expresses  your  real  character.  That  you 
can  not  deny  ?" 

The  last  sentence  was  half  assertion,  half  question,  given 
with  the  intention  of  sounding  the  prisoner. 
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"  I  deny  nothing,"  he  simply  replied. 
"You  are  aware,  my  friend,  or  rather  enemy,"  continued 
Proctor,  giving  still  more  asperity  to  his  tone,  "  what  the 
penalty  of  the  spy's  degrading  office  is." 

"Among  nations  professing  to  be  human  and  civilized,  it 
is  a  quick  and  speedy  death,  such  as  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  that  man  by  your  side,  had  his  character  been  known 
when  he  came  among  us." 

"  Very  true.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  do  not  try  to  shrink 
from  the  consequences  your  own  rashness  has  invited.  When 
you  came  to  this  Indian  village  did  you  expect  to  find  his 
Majesty's  representatives  present?" 

"  I  did  not ;  otherwise  I  should  have  remained  away." 
"  Exactly.     Then  your  visit  was  to  the  Indians  alone." 
"  So  I  have  told  you." 

"  Then  to  the  Indians'  mercies  I  consign  you,"  said  Proc- 
tor, turning  his  back  and  walking  away. 

The  hapless  prisoner  was  now  left  to  himself  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour.  During  that  time  Tecumseh  stood  with  his 
arms  folded  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  as  if  engaged 
in  deep  and  serious  thought.  Proctor  kept  up  a  continued 
conversation  with  his  officers  in  low,  mumbling  tones,  varying 
it  occasionally  by  glancing  askance  at  the  unfortunate  Ameri- 
can who  had  long  since  been  doomed.  As  for  the  latter,  he 
had  folded  his  arms  over  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  and,  resting 
his  chin  upon  them,  made  the  same  picture  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  present,  when  he  had  halted  alone  in  the  great 
wilderness  to  meditate  upon  some  future  course  of  action 
He  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  others 
so  rapt  and  absorbed  was  he. 

Finally,  the  soldier,  who  has  been  mentioned  ai  once  act 
ing  as  a  spy,  advanced  to  the  prisoner  and  laid  his  hand  upoi 
his  rifle. 

"  It  can  do  you  no  good,"  said  he,  "  and  it  will  do  you  m 
harm  if  we  take  care  of  it  for  you.  Your  other  weapons,  i 
you  please." 

The  captive  looked,  and  removing  his  arms  from  theii 
resting-place,  allowed  the  rifle  to  fall  into  the  grasp  of  tin 
soldier. 

"  Spitfire  is  a  good  piece,"  said  the  Spy,  with  some  evideno 
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of  feeling,  "and  is  a  prize  for  any  one  who  gets  her.  ]f  she 
falls  into  your  hands,  I  hope  she'll  do  you  as  good  sarvice  as 
she  has  the  rightful  owner.  My  knives,  powder-horns  anil 
other  trinkets  are  p'raps  no  better  than  others,  and  so  you  are 
welcome  to  them." 

In  a  few  moments,  the  captive  was  relieved  of  every  thing 
in  the  way  of  arms,  save  such  as  nature  had  given  him.  At 
this  point  Tecumseh  looked  up : 

"  My  brother  will  go  with  me,"  he  said,  walking  out  of  the 
lodge. 

The  Spy  followed  him  through  the  devious  windings  of  the 
village,  for  some  time,  and  at  length  found  that  both  wero 
clear  of  the  people  and  near  the  margin  of  the  woods. 

"  I  wish  to  talk  with  my  brother.  Will  he  strive  to 
flee?" 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  chief,  that  if  you  wish  to  converse 
with  me,  and  will  go  where  no  other  ears  can  hear  us,  I  will 
make  no  attempt  to  run  or  get  away." 

Tecumseh  unhesitatingly  entered  thewoods,  turninghisback 
upon  the  Spy,  who  followed  with  his  long,  noiseless  strides. 
Thus  they  walked  for  fully  half  a  mile,  penetrating  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  forest,  until  they  had  descended  a  wild, 
desolate  gorge.  The  chief  then  led  the  way  for  several  rods 
through  a  dense  thicket,  and  finally  halted  beneath  a  large, 
branching  oak.  The  air  was  cold  even  to  chilliness  in  this 
sequestered  spot,  and  the  place  was  so  quiet  that  it  indeed 
seemed  "silent  since  the  birth  of  time."  At  their  feet 
flowed  a  small,  rippling  stream,  through  the  velvety  moss,  as 
clear  as  the  mountaiu  air  itself.  While  the  summer  suu  was 
blazing  in  other  places,  in  this  spot  an  eternal  twilight  reigned. 
Not  ;i.  lnv.'1'.'i  moved  the  topmost  branch  of  the  gigantic  oak, 
and  the  whir  of  a  bird  as  it  shot  above  their  heads,  was  the 
only  evidence  that  the  region  was  ever  visited  by  living  crea- 
tures. Black  and  monstrous  berries  hung  in  clusters,  rotting 
on  their  stems;  huge  limbs  were  moldering  into  pulp  on  the 
ground,  while  the  deep-green  grass  was  as  soft  and  yielding 
as  the  sponge. 

Tecumseh  turned  and  spoke  in  a  voice  so  low  that  il 
•minded  like  the  rumbling  from  a  cavern  beneath  them: 

,:  lV;:i:r,-.:-.~h  knows  the.  errand  of  the  Forest  Spy  " 
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"  So  I  suppose.     It  cannot  be  gratified  1 " 

"  It  may." 

"  Is  she  in  the  village?" 

The  chief  inclined  his  head. 

"  May  I  see  her  before  I  die?" 

He  again  signified  assent. 

"  Has  she  been  long  in  the  village?" 

"  The  White  Lily  has  been  in  the  lodges  of  the  Shawneea 
for  many  moons." 

"  Is  she  the  wife,  the  squaw  of— of  any  of  your  people 
Oh  God !  if  she  is  I  can  not  see  her." 

"  The  White  Lily  has  been  plucked  by  the  hand  of  the 
red-man,  but  she  has  not  fallen  into  his  arms." 

This  the  Spy  understood  to  mean  that,  while  she  had  been 
taken  from  her  home  by  the  Indians,  still  she  was  not  the 
squaw  of  any  one.  This  knowledge  was  an  infinite  relief  to 
him. 

"  And  when,  chieftain,  may  I  see  her?" 

Tecumseh  took  a  knife  from  his  belt  and  handed  it  to  the 
Spy.  Then  drawing  another,  he  stepped  back  several  paces 
and  looked  into  his  face.  The  white  man  met  his  gaze  with 
a  look  as  firm  and  defiant  as  his  own.  In  this  singular  position 
the  two  remained  for  full  ten  minutes — looking  right  into 
each  other's  eyes,  reading  each  other's  thoughts  and  determin 
ations.  The  Spy  understood  the  meaning  of  it  all — knew 
the  cause,  saw  the  purpose,  and  was  prepared  for  the  issue. 
There  was  a  story  connected  with  those  two  opponents, 
ktrange  in  itself,  but  all-sufficient  for  this  contest. 

"  I  accept  your  challenge.     If  I  fall  1" 

"  You  cross  Tecumseh's  path  no  more.  You  escape  death 
by  fire." 

"Ifyowfall?" 

"  My  brother's  feet  are  swift,  and  the  path  to  his  camp  is 
clear.     The  prize  he  seeks  shall  be  his." 

"  That  is  fair.     Let  us  at  work,  then  ! " 

The  hands  of  both  closed  upon  their  knife-handles.  They 
surveyed  each  other  with  that  fixed,  piercing  glance  which  ia 
seen  when  two  combating  animals  are  brought  for  a  moment 
face  to  face.  The  arm  of  the  Shawnee  chief  was  as  rigid  sa 
a  bar  of  iron,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.     His  lefi  \^ 
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was  about  a  foot  in  advance  of  the  right,  and  bent  somewhat 
more  at  the  knee,  and  the  muscles  of  each  calf  stood  out  like 
cords  of  steel.  The  left  arm  was  bent  in  front  of  his  chest 
as  if  to  ward  off  an  expected  blow.  The  right  hand  was 
drawn  back  from  the  body  several  inches,  as  if  gathered  to 
strike,  and  his  whole  posture  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  fero- 
cious being  about  to  leap  upon  a  dangerous  foe. 

The  attitude  of  the  Spy  was  similar  to  the  Shawnee's  in 
many  respects.  His  left  leg  was  bent  at  the  knee,  but  the 
right  was  perfectly  straight  to  the  foot,  which  was  turned  at 
right  angles  with  its  neighbor.  His  left  arm  crossed  his 
breast  in  a  diagonal  direction,  the  hand  resting  against  the 
righ*  side  of  his  belt.  While  the  figure  of  the  Indian  was  of 
one  about  to  spring,  that  of  the  white  man  was  of  one  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  shock  of  a  panther  from  some  limb  above 
him. 

They  stood  thus  a  few  seconds,  when  Tecumseh  suddenly 
dropped  his  head,  and  flashed  his  keen  knife  above  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  As  if  discharged  by  the  same  move- 
ment, the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  resounded  through  the 
woods,  and  the  weapon  went  spinning  in  splinters  full  twenty 
feet  from  his  hand.  Like  a  baffled  lion  he  turned  in  his  fury 
to  see  who  had  thus  attempted  his  life.  The  Spy  pointed 
with  his  knife  to  a  clump  of  bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge, 
from  which  a  thin,  bluish  wreath  of  smoke  was  rising.  In- 
stantly Tecumseh  broke  for  the  spot,  followed  by  the  white 
man,  as  intent  as  himself  upon  discovering  the  would-be 
assassin.  The  distance  of  his  hiding-place  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  were  such  that  it  required  several  minutes  to  reach 
it.  When  they  did  so,  no  trace  was  seen.  Whoever  he  was 
he  had  made  good  his  escape. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 

THE  FAR&WELL.      A  WONDERFUL   OCCURRENCE. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings,  like  wild  horses,  pull 
The  heart  asunder  ;  then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated,  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 
And  bowed  her  trembling  head  o'er  throbbing  knees. 

Bybon. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  secret  enemy  had  fled,  Tecum.- 
seh  signified  to  the  Spy  to  follow  him  again  to  the  village. 
The  latter  strongly  hoped  that  he  would  take  means  to  have 
the  duel  come  off;  but  this  hope  was  soon  dispelled.  After 
walking  a  few  rods  the  chief  halted,  and  taking  his  knife  from 
his  prisoner,  pointed  upward  through  the  crevices  of  the  tree- 
tops: 

"  When  the  sun  is  yonder,  (pointing  to  a  spot  in  the  sky 
several  degrees  above  the  horizon.)  the  Spy  of  the  Americana 
dies."  ' 

"  And  can  not  I  see  her  before  that  time  ?" 

"  You  shall  remain  with  the  White  Lily  until  that  time  P 

"  That  is  all  I  ask,  Tecumseh.    Give  me  that  privilege  and 

I  shall  make  no  resistance  to  your  designs,  which  God  grant 

are  nothing  more  than  a  merciful  death.     Another  slight 

indulgence  I  would  crave." 

"  What  is  it  my  brother  wishes  1" 

A  smile  of  shame  crossed  the  feati:res  of  the  Spy,  as  he 
replied : 

"I  would  not  go  into  her  presence  looking  as  I  do  now." 
The  chief  pointed  to  a  brook  but  a  few  yards  away. 
Several  minutes'  ablution  at  this  sufficed  to  restore  the  coun- 
tenance and  hair  of  the  captive  to  their  natural  appearance. 
At  the  edge  of  the  woods  they  once  more  halted,  ai^d  the 
Shawnee  chief  said : 

"  If  my  brother  is  left  with  the  White  Lily,  will  he  run  as 
he  did  last  night?" 

Chieftain,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  when,  on  a  parole  of 
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bonor,  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  escape.   I  will  remain  with 
her  until  you  or  your  warriors  come  for  me." 

Tecumseh  led  the  way  through  the  village,  his  warriors, 
women  and  children  respectfully  giving  way  at  his  approach, 
and  offering  no  rudeness  to  the  prisoner.  No  one  dared  to 
oppose  the  imperial  chieftain — the  second  Pontiac — or  to 
.question  his  actions.  He  moved  among  them  like  a  despot, 
compelling  reverence  and  obedience  from  every  one. 

The  Indian  village  was  laid  oiit  with  considerable  regular- 
ity, the  streets  winding  and  crossing  each  other  in  a  niiiL-li 
more  convenient  manner  than  in  many  of  our  own  cities. 
The 'abundance  of  lodges  of  the  same  appearance  changed  the 
usually  picturesque  aspect  of  a  collection  of  Indian  wigwams 
to  a  monotonous  tameness.  After  crossing  and  turning  in 
numerous  directions,  Tecumseh,  first  motioning  for  his  com- 
panion to  remain  outside,  entered  one  of  these  lodges.  In  a 
few  moments  he  emerged  again,  followed  by  several  squaws, 
who  separated,  and  took  different  paths. 

"  My  warriors  will  call  for  the  Spy,"  said  the  chief,  making 
way  for  him  to  enter. 

The  Spy,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  a  trembling  step,  pulled 
the  fold  of  the  wigwam  aside,  and  entered,  instinctively  glanc- 
ing about  him,  as  he  did  so.  He  saw  an  ordinary  Indian 
lodge,  provided  with  the  usual  number  of  skins,  cooking 
implements,  etc.  In  the  opposite  corner,  upon  a  rudely- 
fashioned  seat,  was — Laura  Lindower — she  for  whom  he  had 
sought  through  two  long  years.  She  looked  up  as  he  entered 
and  her  expression  of  wonder  changed  to  fear  and  consterna- 
tion as  she  recognized  her  visitor.  She  trembled  violently 
and,  for  a  moment,  was  unable  to  speak. 

"  I  wonder  not,  Laura,  at  your  fright  in  seeing  me  at  this 
time  and  in  this  place,"  said  the  Spy,  scarcely  less  agitated 
than  herself. 

She  attempted  to  speak,  and  pointed  to  a  seat. 

"  No,  I  have  several  hours  to  spend  alone  with  you,  auJ 
do  not  wish  to  sit  down." 

"  Do  you  come  ^Q2fi— <!0  VOU  .'IDOt*  any  thing  of  my 
brother?"  " 

"  Gorman  came  with  me  last  night,  but  nc  ^^  fled»  anct 
taade  good  his  escape  from  the  knaves." 
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*  "Thank  heaven !    And  yourself  1" 

*  \  have  been  arrested,  Laura,  as  a  spy,  and  this  afternoon 
miff  t  death,  as  a  spy." 

The  manner  of  the  captive  had  become  more  composet 
and  he  spoke  the  words  as  he  would  have  related  any  ordinal-; 
fac*>  The  agitation  of  Laura  Lindower,  on  the  contrary,  ha 
became  greater  and  greater,  and,  with  the  last  announcemen' 
turned  as  pale  as  death.  Springing  to  her  feet,  she  approach© 
tb"-  Spy  ;  placing  both  hands  in  his,  saying,  as  she  looked  u 
ip-  his  face  : 

"  And  this  because  you  sought  me  ¥' 

"  I  brought  a  message  from  our  General,"  he  replied,  clos1 
ing  his  tremulous  hands  over  those  of  his  fair  friend.  He  hac 
never  before,  in  all  his  long  acquaintance  with  her,  stood  thu; 
face  to  face,  with  his  hands  clasped  upon  hers.  There  was  ; 
novelty — a  delight  in  this  position  which,  despite  his  fearfu 
surroundings,  he  experienced  in  all  its  fullness.  The  affectioi 
which  had  dwelt  for  years  unexpressed  in  each  heart,  wa 
now  fully  revealed  in  both  their  countenances.  The  visibl 
presence  of  death  at  their  side,  brought  them  together,  anc 
swept  away  the  restraint  which  had  so  long  been  an  insuper 
able  barrier  to  the  Spy. 

"  If  you  came  thus,  how  is  it  you  are  arrested  as  a  spy,  mj 
friend?" 

Laura  Lindower  trembled  so  violently  that  her  "  friend" 
led  her  back  to  her  seat,  placing  himself  beside  her.  Feel  ins 
somewhat  the  awkwardness  of  his  own  situation,  he  waitec 
for  her  to  recover  composure,  gazing  mechanically  at  hei 
dress,  in  the  mean  time.  This  was  civilized,  with  the  excep 
rion  of  the  shawl  or  blanket — an  Indian  one — beautifulb 
ornamented  with  beads  and  figures.  Part  of  one  foot  wa 
visible  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her  dress,  disclosing  th 
instep  of  a  beaded  moccasin.  The  dress  itself  was  a  plaii 
homespun,  evidently  brought  from  her  distant  home  by  th 
Indians  at  the  time  of  her  capture.  The  hair,  of  a  lighl 
silken  color,  was  simply  gathered  at  the  back  of  the  head,  an 
was  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  Her  features  were  well 
proportioned,  perhaps  handsome.  The  face,  naturally  pah 
gave  an  expression  of*  mild  beauty  to  the  countenance — a  fai 
index  of  the  character  of  Laura  Lindower.     Some  twenty-*! 
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pr  eiglit  years  of  age,  she  had  lived  long  enough  to  outgrow 
jfche  impetuous  feelings  and  impulsive  passions  of  the  young  of 
Tier  sex.  She  was  a  meek,  subdued  and  affectionate  woman 
i — one  whose  affection,  while  mild  and  undemonstrative  in 
itself,  was  as  pure  and  lasting  as  that  of  the  angels.  Not  tile 
slightest  advance  had  ever  been  made  upon  her  pari,  during 
the  years  in  which  she  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Spy, 
tad  had  received  his  visits.  Interest  grew  into  respect— 
jfriendship  into  affection.  With  one  who  could  fully  under- 
stand the  peculiarities  of  the  brave,  simple-hearted  lover,  it 
could  not  well  have  been  otherwise ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass;  while  their  love  for  so  many  years  had  been  an 
unspoken  one,  it  was,  nevertheless,  deep,  devoted,  genuine. 

The  shock  which  Laura  Lindower  had  received  was  so 
jjreat,  that  with  all  her  self-command  it  required  considerable 
time  to  regain  her  wonted  composure.  With  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  until  she  felt  able  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  noble 
man  at  ber  side,  she  looked  up  : 

"  Did  Tecumseh  grant  you  this  interview?" 
"  He  did.     I  asked  it,  and  he  told  me  I  was  to  remain 
done  with  you,  until  called  away — to  die." 
"  And  is  there  no  escape,  my  dear  friend  ?" 
"  Not  any,  Laura ;   I  can  not  make  the  attempt  without 
^breaking  my  word.     But,  do  not  take  it  so  hard  like ;  I  am 
,iuro,"he  added,  with  a  wan  smile,  "that  none  ought  to  care 
inorethan  I  do  about  it,  and  I  ain't  af eared  a  bit." 
'    While  the  Spy  spoke,  the  yearning,  soulful  look  of  Laura  was 
ixed  steadfastly  upon  his  face.  Placing  the  palms  of  her  hands 
ipon  his  shoulders,  she  said,  in  a  changed  and  solemn  voice 

"  If  you  are  so  near  death,  my  loved  one,  the  moments  are 
oo  precious  to  spend  in  unimportant  conversation.  I  trust 
rou  are  prepared  to  meet  your  God  1" 

This  was  the  most  trying  moment  of  all  to  the  Spy.  With 
lis  knowledge  of  the  religious  feeling  that  ever  actuated  all 
jif  Laura  Lindower's  actions,  he  knew  such  a  question  would 
remade.  She  had,  years  before,  when  speaking  of  the  great 
langer  in  which  his  life  led  him,  hinted  at  his  duty  in  being 
Religiously  prepared  for  it.  On  such  occasions,  it  had  been 
to  difficult  matter  for  him  to  escape  with  some  promises  and 
Ifcmsiderablo  self- recrimination;  but  the  question  was  now  too 
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direct  to  admit  of  any  but  a  direct  reply.  Dropping  his  gaze, 
and  blushing  like  a  child,  he  replied : 

"  As  for  that  matter,  Laura,  it  is  hard  to  answer.  I  know  J 
amnotnearas  good,  andnever  can  be  as  good  as  youare,  but — ' 

"  Don't  speak  thus;  it  is  not  right.  I  pretend  to  no  good 
ness,  and  you  must  think  only  of  yourself." 

"  I  know — I  know ;  but  as  I  was  saying,  I  can  hardlj 
answer  you,  Laura.  Twice  before,  in  my  life,  I  have  been  ir 
just  such  a  scrape,  when  it  seemed  my  race  was  about  run 
And  that  was  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  much  younger  am 
rasher  than  I  am  now.  I  made  a  great  noise  about  beim 
served  so  bad,  and  all  that,  and  both  times  the  matter  endec 
by  my  getting  clear  after  all." 

"  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question,"  gently  chided  hi; 
listener. 

"  I  answer,  then,  this  way,"  replied  the  Spy,  looking  ove: 
her  face  at  the  side  and  top  of  the  lodge,  as  if  searching  fo: 
words:  "/  do  not  feel  afeard.  I've  fetched  up  so  often  witl 
death,  that  I've  been  willing  to  go  under  at  any  time.  I  neve 
have  done  much  praying,  like  you  have,  and  when  I  come  t' 
stand  afore  the  Good  Being  above,  I  expect  I  can  say  little  ii 
my  own  favor.  I  can  tell  him,  howsumever,  that  I've  neve 
struck  a  red-skin,  'cept  when  I  thought  it  had  to  be  done 
and  I  think  when  General  Harrison  comes  along  to  heaven 
he'll  say  a  good  word  to  the  Lord  for  me,  as  will  a  grea 
many  of  the  other  Generals  we've  had.  And  General  Hani 
son's  recommendation  is  something  I  am  always  proud  o 
and  is  something  that  I  feel  sure  will  do  me  a  good  tun 
when  our  accounts  are  wound  up." 

The  perfect  simplicity  and  seriousness  with  which  this  wi 
uttered  almost  forced  a  smile  to  the  face  of  his  fair  questione] 
but  she  added,  in  an  impressive  tone : 

"  Other  persons'  words  and  recommendations  can  do  yo 
no  good  in  that  awful  hour.  Every  one  must  render  his  ow. 
account.  I  know  you  have  done  many  noble  deeds  in  yoi; 
life,  but  these  will  avail  you  nothing,  unless  you  are  prepard 
to  meet  G  od.  Do  not  waste  words,  my  dearest  friend ;  do  y d 
not  know  that  you  are  unprepared?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Spy,  in  a  tone  full  of  self-abasement  an 
emotion;- 
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"  You  have  time  to  make  preparation.  Let  us  not  wait.  I 
will  first  pray  for  you.  Come,  we  will  kneel  down  at  this 
knoment." 

She  sunk  devoutly  upon  her  knees,  and  when  the  trein- 
ling  Spy  had  done  the  same,  her  voice  arose  in  supplication. 
ts  tones  were  low,  but  so  earnest,  so  full  of  tender  interest 
nd  love,  that  every  word  went  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart. 

ever  before  had  he  felt  his  soul's  guiltiness  as  at 'that 
hioment,  and,  ere  she  had  finished,  he  followed  her  pleading? 
with  his  own  tremulous  petition  for  grace  in  God's  eyes. 

They  remained  a  long  time  upon  their  knees.  It  was  an 
'.mpressive  sight — this  weak  woman  guiding  the  famous  Forest 
Spy,  whose  wonderful  deeds  were  known  far  and  wide,  to  the 
ihrone  of  grace.  When  they  arose,  he  instantly  remarked 
lhat  he  felt  a  much  better  man — so  much  like  dying  right 
Way! 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  feel  so  !  I  knew  you  would.  When 
;rou  are  led  forth  to  die,  think  not  of  escape,  though  I  would 
dadly  have  you  free  if  that  were  possible.  But,  continue 
Graying — pray  for  your  tormentors — spend  your  last  moments 
■n  prayer,  and  I  will  do  nothing  else  for  you  as  long  as  you 
jive.  God  is  good;  and  oh!  my  dearest  friend,  He  will  not 
2sert  you  in  your  last  moments.  Do  you  know  how  you  are 
:o  suffer  death?" 

"  I  am  not  certain;  it  rests  with  Tecumseh." 

She  did  not  heed  the  meaning  look  which  accompanied 
3 lis,  but  quickly  answered : 

r  "  Tecumseh  is  merciful.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
jbolish  the  practice  of  burning  prisoners,  among  his  different 
tribes,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  allow  his  worst  enemy  to 
fiiffer  torture." 

i  The  Spy  made  no  reply  to  this  remark,  and  both  remained 
■ilent  for  a  considerable  time.  The  expression  upon  each 
Ice  was  solemn,  yet  resigned.  They  seemed  to  have  fallen 
h  precisely  the  same  revery — melancholy  in  itself,  yet  not 
4thout  its  sweetness.  The  minutes  thus  flew  unnoted,  and 
Ifiaura  was  only  made  sensible  of  the  lapse  of  time  when 
he  curtain-door  was  pulled  aside,  and  an  Indian  signaled  for 
fre  Spy  to  come  forth.  Laura  sprung  up  in  dismay,  to  ask  in 
le  Shawnee  tongue,  if  the  hour  had  arrived.    Tteinry  av,c~ere)j 
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in  the  affirmative,  she  requested  him  to  beseech  Tecumseh  to 
grant  a  respite  of  a  few  moments.  As  the  warrior  disappeared, 
she  turned  toward  the  Spy,  who  said : 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  postpone  the  hour  1  I  have  been 
I 'raving  to  God  for  the  last  two  or  three  hours,  and  am  ready 
to  go  this  minute." 

The  face  of  Laura  Lindower  was  irradiated  with  a  heavenly 
expression  when  she  heard  these  cheering  words.  Her  mild, 
blue  eyes  were  luminous  with  a  holy  light  as  she  answered : 

"  "We  will  pray  together  once  more;  but,  how  did  you 
Lnow  I  made  the  request1?" 

'•  The  Shawnee  tongue  is  as  well  known  to  me  as  the  Eng- 
lish, and  so  are  a  dozen  other  of  their  lingoes;  but  your 
messenger  has  been  quick — there  he  is!" 

Laura  turned  and  approached  the  opening.  The  Indian 
told  her  that  Tecumseh  had  complied  with  her  request,  but- 
that  the  prisoner  would  be  led  forth  at  the  expiration  of  tho 
time  mentioned.  She  again  walked  toward  the  Spy,  who 
arose,  joined  one  of  his  hands  with  hers,  and  the  two  knelt 
down. 

Together  they  prayed,  long  and  earnestly — in  low,  solemn 
tones.     Their  united  petitions  ascended  to  the  Great  Throne 
together  and  were  answered. 
When  they  arose  the  face  of  the  messenger  was  visible. 

The  Spy  placed  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  Laura,  looking 
down  in  her  radiant,  upturned  countenance. 

"And now,  Laura,  we  separate.  I  don't  know  what  is  in 
store  for  you ;  but  whatever  it  is,  I  know  I  shall  see  you  in 
the  Good  Place  above ;  changed  to  one  of  those  angels.  Yon 
know  my  name,  where  I  came  from,  and  why  I  have  kept  up 
my  disguise  so  long.  Before  coming  here,  I  prepared  a  small 
package,  containing  several  letters  addressed  to  different 
people,  who  are  old  friends,  and  who've  known  nothing  of 
me  for  years.  Here's  the  package.  If  you  are  ever  given 
the  chance,  give  them  to  the  ones  that  they  are  directed  to. 
Don't  take  this  matter  to  heart.  Bemember,  I  don't  care 
for  it.     Good-by — good-by." 

The  tears  were  blinding  his  eyes.  Stooping,  he  hastily 
kissed  the  cheek  of  his  loved  one — tbe  first  time  in  his  life. 
He  tried  to  say  soaieihimr  more.  but.  +■>»»  wmvio  choked  him, 
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and  removing  his  arm,  he  moved  toward  the  door.  Laura 
held  his  hand  and  walked  with  him.  As  he  was  stepping 
out,  she  grasped  him  with  extraordinary  power,  and  attempted 
to  speak.  He  brushed  the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  looked  at 
her.  Twice  she  essayed  to  utter  her  farewell,  but  was  unable; 
and  feeling  his  own  strength  giving  way,  and  hardly  conscious 
of  what  he  did,  he  turned  and  passed  out  of  the  lodge. 

When  Laura  Lindower  saw  that  she  was  alone,  she  sunk 
upon  the  ground  and  remained  as  one  dead,  for  several  hours. 

As  the  Forest  Spy  passed  into  the  open  air,  his  usual  self- 
.possession  returned.  He  looked  around  with  an  undaunted 
front  for  his  enemies.  To  his  surprise,  four  warriors  only 
were  present.  Some  great  and  exciting  circumstance  seemed 
to  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  others.  Nothing  was  to  be 
6een  of  Tecumseh  or  the  British  officers — something  extra- 
ordinary had  certainly  happened  to  the  village. 

The  first  act  of  his  guards  was  to  bind  his  arms  behind 
him.  This  was  done  most  effectually,  by  passing  thongs 
around  them  at  the  elbows  and  wrists,  and  drawing  them 
firmly  together. 

So  powerful  was  the  tension,  and  so  unnatural  their  posi- 
tion, that  not  a  pound  of  their  strength  was  available.  They 
now  were  of  no  more  use  than  if  they  had  been  severed  from 
his  body.  Each  of  the  Indians  was  covered  with  war-paint — 
the  black  stains  on  their  faces  being  crossed  with  crimson 
lines,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  gashes,  and  rendering 
their  disguise  complete.  A  large,  muscular,  half-naked  fellow 
was  the  leader.  He  simply  directed  their  movements  without 
taking  part  in  them  himself.  Each  carried  two  knives  and  a 
tomahawk,  and  were  unremitting  in  their  watch  over  the 
prisoner. 

Passing  by  the  side  of  the  lodge — an  Indian  walking  on 
either  side,  one  behind  him,  and  the  leader  in  front — they 
soon  made  their  way  to  the  boundary  of  the  village.  Here 
they  halted  a  moment,  and  the  leading  savage  looked  back, 
as  if  in  expectation  of  some  signal.  Receiving  this,  they 
moved  on  again  into  the  woods. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  passed  the  silent  and  grim  execu> 
tioners,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest.  The  observant  eyes 
of  the  Spy  soon  showed  him  that  they  were  following  the 
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same  course  that  he  and  Tecumseh  had  taken  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. As  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  chieftain  had  revealed 
Ms  fate  to  him,  he  could  not  forbear  looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  sun.  It  was  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which,  he 
had  been  given  to  understand,  would  announce  the  hour  of 
his  death. 

Onward  they  tramped — down  through  the  dark,  desolate 
gorge,  across  the  thicket,  up  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak  where 
he  had  stood  with  Tecumseh.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  the 
Spy  the  meaning  of  these  singular  movements.  Around  the 
foot  of  the  oak  was  arranged  a  circle  of  fagots,  while  a  larger 
pile  lay  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  behind.  The  prisoner, 
although  he  had  received  hints  of  a  death  by  fire,  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  been  doomed  to  suffer  at  the  stake.  He 
had  full  confidence  in  the  merciful  reputation  of  tin  jjreat 
Shawnee  chief,  and  did  not  believe  he  would  dare,  in  the  fact 
of  this,  to  inflict  such  an  outrage  upon  a  person  as  well  known 
as  himself.  But,  he  saw  now  that  he  had  been  deceived.  In- 
dulging his  malignant  enmity  of  the  white  man,  Tecumseh 
had  sentenced  him  to  the  stake,  and  appointed  four  of  his 
warriors  to  do  it  in  secret,  while  he  himself  remained  away 
and  took  no  part  in  the  barbarity. 

As  the  Spy  saw  these  fearful  preparations,  a  wild  resolve 
to  escape  seized  him,  and  he  looked  about  him  to  see  his 
chances.  But  this  sudden  gleam  of  hope  was  extinguished 
immediately.  The  Indians  were  fully  prepared  for  any  such 
hopeless  attempt. 

"  I  submit,"  said  the  Spy,  "  I  can  do  nothing.  My  last  hour 
has  finally  come,  and  I've  lived  long  enough  to  go  through 
this  torture  without  wincing.  God  sustain  me  and  receive 
my  soul  at  last." 

He  was  perfectly  passive  in  their  arms,  as  they  led  him  to 
the  tree.  Another  thong  was  now  doubled,  passed  through 
his  elbows,  and  knotted  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree. 
His  feet  were  next  bound  together  and  fastened  to  the  trunk 
in  the  same  fashion.  A  third  ligature  crossed  his  breast,  and 
being  drawn  very  tight  around  the  tree,  compressed  his  arms 
in  a  most  painful  manner.  Still  a  fourth  bond  held  his  knees 
together,  and  made  his  position  as  immovable  as  that  of  the 
oak  itself. 
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"While  two  Indians  had  been  busily  engaged  in  thus  secur- 
ing their  captive,  the  leader,  standing  back  a  few  paces,  had 
directed  the  third  to  place  the  fagots  in  position.  All  three 
now  engaged  themselves  at  this,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  was 
piled  above  his  knees,  so  close  that  the  flames  must  lick  his 
face.  The  leader  cut  numerous  green  twigs  with  his  toma- 
hawk, threw  upon  the  pile,  and  loosened  the  others  so  as  to 
give  the  blaze  plenty  room  for  play. 

All  these  movements  the  Spy  had  watched  with  a  wander- 
ing, mechanical  gaze,  but  with  thoughts  fixed  only  upon  hip 
rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  He  was  constantly  praying 
tind,  remembering  the  injunction  of  Laura  Lindower,  he  even 
supplicated  for  his  tormentors.  His  mind  was  absent,  and  for 
the  time  he  was  insensible  of  his  surroundings.  He  was  sud- 
denly called  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  a  puff  of  smoke 
rising  in  his  face.  Looking  downward,  he  saw  an  Indian 
bent,  and  in  the  act  of  firing  the  fagots.  Two  or  three  twigs 
had  caught,  and  a  fork  of  flame  was  twisting  through  the 
crevices  in  the  kindlings.  A  small  column  of  tremulous 
smoke,  ascending  directly  in  his  face,  already  made  him  cough 
for  breath. 

The  Indian  now  arose  and  moved  away,  and  in  grim  silence 
the  four  awaited  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  fire  burned 
rapidly  for  a  few  minutes,  then  the  fagots  fell  together  and  it 
was  extinguished.  The  wood  was  full  of  sap  and  required 
careful  kindling  before  it  would  burn.  The  savage  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  office  of  executioner  stepped  forward 
and  carefully  re-arranged  the  fagots  and  kindlings.  In  a 
moment  they  were  again  fired,  and  again  the  flame  com- 
menced ascending.  A  second  time  the  frame-woik  of  greei 
twigs  tumbled  together  and  extinguished  the  blaze  completely 
The  attempt  was  made  a  third  time  with  no  better  result.  ^ 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  fire  needed  more  dry  stuff  fo 
kindling  ere  it  would  communicate  with  the  entire  mass.  The 
leader,  in  an  angry  voice,  commanded  the  three  to  seek  it  at 
once,  and  all  moved  forward  to  do  so.  These  three  started 
simultaneously,  and  moved  together  past  the  tree,  to  some 
bushes  about  a  dozen  yards  behind  it.  (The  reader  is  now 
desired  particularly  to  notice  the  movements  of  all  four.) 
Here  they  commenced  breaking  and  cutting  twigs,  but,  find- 
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ing  little  of  the  required  dryness,  they  necessarily  mr.de  but 
tedious  progress.  After  admonishing  them,  several  times,  to 
use  more  haste,  the  leader  strode  forward  in  an  angry  mood 
to  assist  and  hurry  them.  He  broke  off  numerous  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  soon  had  collected  quite  a  quantity. 
Speaking  to  the  others,  each  of  the  four  moved  back  again 
toward  the  tree,  carrying  a  bundle  of  the  "kindlings"  in  his 
arms.  They  reached  the  tree,  passed  round  it,  then  threw 
down  their  loads.  Then  ascended  such  a  yell  as  only  the 
demons  of  the  lower  world  can  be  supposed  to  give.  All 
drew  back  in  blank  horror  : — Their  prisoner,  the  Forest  Spy, 
was  gone  1  The  fagots  had  been  scattered  around  as  if  they  had 
been  kicked  thus  by  his  feet ;  but,  not  a  sign  of  a  thong  or 
ligature  was  to  be  seen.  liaising  his  hand  to  enforce  silence, 
the  leader  in  a  low  and  threatening  tone  directed  his  men  to 
examine  the  ground.  The  three  did  so,  again  and  again,  and 
so  minutely  that  the  track  of  a  fawn  would  not  have  escaped 
their  eyes  ;  but  they  discovered  nothing  save  their  own  foot- 
marks. No  one  besides  themselves  and  the  prisoner  had  enter- 
ed this  spot  t  Neither  had  any  one  left  it  !  Most  unaccount- 
able and  strange  was  the  occurrence. 

When  the  three  warriors  made  known  the  results  of  their 
search,  the  leader  answered  in  an  impressive  voice  : 

_  "  'Tis  Wahcondah,"  and  moved  away,  they  following  after 
him.  Passing  through  the  gorge  they  encountered  Tecumseh, 
who  was  raging  like  a  tiger.  He  had  heard  their  yell  ot 
disapointment,  and  was  hastening  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 
A  few  words  explained  all. 

"  The  tree  !  the  tree !  search  the  tree !"  he  exclaimed,  dash- 
ing toward  it._    The  others  followed,  and,  in  a  moment,  all 
stood  beneath  it.     Tecumseh  immediately  sprung  up  in  the 
limbs  and  was  instantly  followed  by  the  leader  of  the  others. 
A  thorough  search — one  that  discovered  every  bird's  nest  in  it 
—was  made  among  the  branches,  but  with  no  success.     The 
trunk  was  also  examined  and  found  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
As  they  were  descending,  an  exclamation  from  one  of  those 
on  the  ground  drew  their  attention.     The  savage,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  four  had  been  collecting  their  brush,  picked  up 
the  thongs  with  which  the  prisoner  had  been  bound.     They 
were  cut  and  torn  in  shreds,  and  several  were  stained  with 
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blood.  Upon  discovering  this,  the  Indian  instantly  dropped 
the  pieces  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  poisonous  vipers.  Te- 
cumseh  approached  and  looked  at  without  touching  them. 
The  leader  did  the  same  without  saying  a  word. 

A  minute  later,  Tecumseh,  with  a  troubled  and  moody 
brow,  moved  slowly  back  through  the  gorge  toward  the 
village.  Behind  him  came  his  four  warriors,  equally  silent 
and  gloomy. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  BEGINNING   OP  THE  END. 

The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near  : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Lest  our  readers  may  suspect  us  guilty  of  trifling  with 
their  credulity,  we  hasten  to  explain  an  occurrence  that  prob- 
ably seems  as  mysterious  to  them  as  it  did  to  Tecumseh  and 
his  warriors.  The  Spy,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  most 
securely  bound  to  the  tree,  and  in  so  hopeless  a  position  that 
he  had  given  over  all  hope,  and  was  occupying  himself  solely 
with  preparing  for  his  dissolution,  which  seemed  so  fearfully 
near.  The  reader  will  further  remember  that  one  of  the  four 
executioners  acted  the  part  of  leader.  When  we  reveal  the 
identity  of  this  Indian,  half  the  mystery  will  be  explained. 
He  was  no  other  than  Nockwynee,  the  Creek,  who  had  been 
befriended  by  the  Spy,  Avhen  discovered  in  the  house  of  Gor- 
man Lindower,  on  the  night  in  which  our  story  opened.  He 
was  a  chief  of  his  nation — bold,  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty 
— one  who  never  forgave  an  injury  nor  forgot  a  kindness. 
These  traits  had  won  for  him  a  place  high  in  the  confidence 
of  Tecumseh,  who  intrusted  many  cherished  schemes  to  his 
execution.  ISTockwynee  knew  of  the  Spy's  visit,  and  of  his 
danger  from  Tecumseh.  When  his  identity  became  known, 
and  he  had  been  recaptured,  the  Shawnee  chieftain  proposed 
to  Nockwynee  to  burn  him.     He  readily  promised  to  do  it> 
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and  the  spot,  which  we  have  described,  was  the  one  chosen. 
Nockwynee  selected  three  Shawnees,  and  painting  himself  so 
that  he  could  not  be  recognized  by  the  Spy,  made  his  prepa- 
rations—fully  determined  to  save  his  benefactor  if  it  cost 
Mm  his  own  life. 

The  green  fagots  were  purposely  gathered  by  him,  the 
kindlings  were  intentionally  so  slight  that  they  could  accom- 
plish nothing.  The  Creek  had  arranged  the  whole  scheme,  and 
carried  it  out  most  admirably.  The  instant  the  three  Shaw- 
nees passed  behind  and  away  from  the  oak  in  search  of  the 
dry  fuel,  a  low  whistle  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spy. 
Looking  up  he  saw  the  black  orbs  of  the  leader  fixed  upon 
him  with  a  curious  expression.  Before  he  could  satisfy  him- 
self of  what  this  meant,  the  Creek  drew  his  knife,  and  whis- 
pered :  "  Me  Nockwynee  !"  Immediately  after  he  called  out 
in  an  angry  tone  to  the  savages,  bidding  them  to  be  more 
expeditious,  starting  toward  them.  In  doing  this,  he  passed 
on  the  left  of  the  tree,  and  halted  for  a  second  by  the  Spy. 
The  Indians'  backs  were  turned  toward  him,  and,  of  course, 
they  suspected  nothing.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  their 
movements,  and  with  the  Spy  himself  in  the  field  of  vision, 
he  drew  his  keen  knife,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  across 
the  thongs  at  the  elbows,  wrists  and  waist.  Then,  without 
looking  at  the  Spy,  he  handed  him  his  knife  and  passed  on, 
still  urging  the  Indians  to  hasten  their  preparations. 

The  Spy  himself  was  now  free  with  the  exception  of  his 
feet.     These  were  instantly  liberated,  and  he  was  left  to  his 
unfailing  resources  to  complete  an  escape  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  a  long  and  eventful  life.    In 
that  dreadful  moment,  he  did  not  forget  the  great  risk  which 
ITockwynee  ran  for  him.     He  knew  the  Creek  would  never 
survive  the  discovery  of  treachery  upon  his  part.     Accord- 
ingly he  gathered  all  the  thongs  in  his  left  band,  forced  his 
knife  down  in  his  belt,  and,  springing  nimbly  upward,  caught 
a  limb  and  ascended  the  tree  in  a  twinkling.     He  had  just 
time  to  ensconce  himself  in  the  thick  foliage,  when  his  escape 
was  discovered.     We  have  pictured  the  feigned  consternation 
of  Nockwynee,  and  the  genuine  horror  of  the  others.     Scarce 
tlurty  feet  from  them  sat  the  object  that  had  caused  all  this, 
peering  dowttibjuaigh  the  leaves,  and  shaking  as  if  he  had  the 
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ague  with  his  suppressed  laughter.  He  saw  Nockwynee  cast 
more  than  one  stealthy  glance  upward  as  though  he  did  not 
feel  perfectly  at  ease,  and  he  witnessed,  with  the  most  genuine 
gusto,  the  manner  in  which  the  superstition  of  the  others 
was  wrought  upon. 

"When  they  had  turned  and  were  at  a  safe  distance,  he 
passed  out  on  one  of  the  limbs,  threw  the  thongs  to  the 
ground,  (after  cutting  them  in  many  pieces,  and  staining  them 
with  the  blood  from  a  wound  made  by  his  own  hurried  efforts 
to  free  his  feet,)  sprung  to  the  close  limb  of  a  heavy  sycamore, 
passed  to  its  opposite  side,  and,  dropping  lightly  to  the  earth, 
made  creditable  use  of  his  legs.  He  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  meeting  Tecumseh — hearing  his  heavy,  mad  tramp 
just  in  time  to  hide  until  the  furious  man  had  passed.  He 
could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  rushing  upon  the  doubly 
savage  foe,  when  he  reflected  what  a  fate  had  been  planned 
by  him.  Regard  for  Nockwynee  prevented  this  act.  _  When 
the  chief  descended  into  the  gorge,  the  Spy  resumed  his  flight 
at  a  rate  which  would  have  made  pursuit  sheer  folly.  He 
felt  a  great  desire  to  acquaint  Laura  with  his  glorious  fortune, 
and  he  once  paused,  half  determined  to  risk  a  run  through 
the  village  for  this  purpose  ;  but  knowing  that  she  must  soon 
hear  of  it,  he  kept  on,  thanking  Heaven  again  and  again  for 
this  most  miraculous  adventure  of  his  life. 

When  Laura  Lindower  recovered  from  the  stupefied  state 
into  which-  she  had  fallen,  the  two  squaws  who  generally  oc- 
cupied the  lodge  with  her  were  present,  regarding  her  with 
looks  of  wonder  and  inquiry.  Recalling  what  had  occurred, 
it  was  only  by  the  most  painful  effort  that  she  maintained  her 
self-control.  While  still  trying  to  calm  her  agitation,  she 
heard  a  great  clamor  upon  the  outside.  Women  and  children 
were  running  to  and  fro,  uttering  exclamations,  the  meaning 
of  which  for  a  time  she  could  not  understand.  Suddenly  a 
small  Indian  boy  burst  into  the  wigwam,  and  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  Forest  Spy  had  escaped — that  he  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  Manitou  of  the  white  people. 

It  would  prove  in  vain  to  picture  Laura  Lindower's  feelings 
at  tliis  intelligence.  For  a  time  she  could  not  realize  that  it 
•.•oukl  be  true ;  but  when  all  doubt  was  removed,  and  the 
'.ni.Qutest  particulars  were  made  known,  she  sunk  upon  her 
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i,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  squaws  and  warriors, 
ned  thanks  to  Providence. 

e  escape,  as  related  to  her,  seemed  unaccountable.     So 
elous  indeed  did  it  appear,  that  she  could  only  explain 
»on  supernatural  grounds,  and  regard  it  as  direct  inter- 
ce  of  Heaven.     When  she  learned,  however,  a  few  hours 
,  that  Nbckwynee  was  the  principal  one  of  the  appointed 
.utioners,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind, 
remembered  seeing  this  Indian  upon  the  night  their  house 
attacked,  and  she  recalled  the  mention  afterward  made 
hn  by  the  Spy.     Further  than  this,  Nockwynee  himself 
given  her  to  understand  that  he  was  soriy  for  this  act  of 
and  would  do  what  he  could  to  set  her  at  liberty  again, 
h  her  knowledge  of  Indian  character  she  believed  him  a 
friend  and  placed  great  confidence  in  him.     So  wily  and 
e  was  this  Creek,  that,  although  Tecumseh's  deadliest 
;ny,  his  disaffection  was  suspected  by  none, 
leaving  these  matters,  however,  for  the  present,  we  must 
i  to  more  important  events  that  are  already  beginning  to 
/e.  Although  the  scenes  of  this  narrative  are  laid  in  the 
•  of  1812,  we  have  scarcely  referred  to  the  principal  occur- 
ces  of  public  interest,  presuming  the  reader  to  be  sufficient- 
veh  acquainted  with  their  history ;  but,  as  our  drama,  from 
i  point,  hinges,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  closing  events 
the  war  in  the  North-west,  we  subjoin  a  brief  summary 
:;the  deeds  in  that  quarter,  up  to  the  present  point. 
-After  the  fruitless  siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  spring  of 
13,  by  Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  the  Canadian  militia  were 
-.banded,  and  the  different  Indians  stationed  at  separate 
ntonments.     The  Miamis  and  Wvandots  were  sent  up  the 
■etnot  river  to  Maguagua ;  the  Pottawatomies  up  Rouge 
»-ver,  and  the  Chippewas  were  permitted  to  return  home.  Proc- 
-r  employed  these  different  parties  as  scouts  and  spies,  and 
J  as  regularly  informed  of  the  condition  and  movements  of  the 
".merican  forces.     Deeming  the  occasion  a  suitable  one,  Gen- 
•al  Proctor  attacked  Fort  Meigs  for  the  second  time,  in  the 
■itter  part  of  July.     At  this  assault,  Tecumseh  headed  eight 
1 undred  Indians,  and,  by  the  execution  of  an  ingenious  strat- 
agem, came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  carrying  the  fort.    Fail- 
flg,  however,  by  thsL_coolness  of  General  Clay,  the  British 
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troops  sailed  around  into  Sandusky  bay,  for  the  purpose  oft. 
tacking  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky  (iiowFreiD|| 
Ohio).  A  portion  of  the  Indians  proceeded  across  by  Ian 
while  Tecumseh,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  warriors,  toe 
up  a  position  in  the  Black  Swamp,  between  Fort  Meigs  a| 
Sandusky,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  any  reinforcements,  < 
to  fall  upon  the  camp  at  Seneca,  as  might  be  deemed  best. 

The  memorable  defense  of  Fort  Stephenson,  by  Captal 
Croghan,  effectually  ended  the  offensive  operations  of  Proc 
tor  and  Tecumseh  in  this  quarter,  and  transferred  the  operi 
tions  to  another  section.  Proctor  returned  by  water  tl 
Maiden,  with  his  troops  ;  while  Tecumseh  and  his  warrioi 
passed  around  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  to  join  him  at  tkaj 
place.  During  the  stay  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  inci- 
dents recorded  in  the  preceding  chapters  took  place. 

A  few  days  later  the  Forest  Spy  and  Gorman  LindoTO- 
were  retraversing  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  now  deserted  Indian  camp.  The  sagacity  of  thf 
former  had  brought  them  together,  when  they  exchanged  expf  ^ 
riences,  and  held  a  consultation.  Knowing  that  the  sudden 
movement  of  Indians  in  crossing  the  Detroit  had  reference  to 
some  important  combination,  they  determined  to  follow  ate 
them,  and,  as  soon  as  their  intentions  were  discovered,  to  rfr 
port  them  to  General  Harrison.  They  were  about  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  traversing  a  broad  belt  of  forest.  Feeling 
secure  from  danger,  they  were  whiling  away  the  hours  in 
pleasant  chat,  the  major  part,  of  course,  being  done  by  the  Spy. 

"I'm  thinking,"  he  remarked,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
"  that  the  villains,  with  that  bloody  Proctor,  will  fetch  up 
on  t'other  side  the  lake,  and  give  the  Gineral  battle.  Whats 
your  idee?" 

"'S'poseso." 

"  And  it'll  be  a  mighty  big  skrimmage,  too,  for  it's  purty 
sartain  it'll  decide  matters  in  these  parts.  If  Proctor  wasnt 
such  a  coward,  I'd  have  a  great  deal  of  fear  for  our  boys 
bat  that  British  Gineral  is  no  more  fit  to  lead  soldiers  than 
you  are,  Gorman,  which  means  nothing  ag'in  your  courage, 
but  that  if  you  should  say,  '  Charge  !'  or  '  Fire  !'  it  would  be 
the  last  of  you,  because  it  would  be  more  words  than  you 
ever  dare  to  speak  out  at  one  time." 
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TJmph!"  ±l    x 

Decided  fact,  Gorman,  which  isn't,  consequently,  to  your 
•edit.  Howsumever,  as  I's  saying,  there's  a  desperate 
nmage  only  a  few  days  ahead.  I  must  take  part  in  that ! 
imseh  has  been  wanting«to  settle  accounts  for  me  for  a 
time,  and — " 
What  accoiints  ?" 

You've  had  plenty  chances  to  know,  Gorman,  if  you'd 
kept  your  eyes  about  you ;  but  it  seems  you're  resolved 
I  shan't  have  the  time  to  say  a  word,  the  way  you're  in- 
upting  me.  As  I  was  saying  when  you  put  me  out, 
umseh  and  I  have  a  long  account  to  square  up,  and  I'm 
inxious  to  do  it  as  he  is.  I  shall  try  and  make  my 
mgements,  so  that  we  shall  meet  face  to  face  in  the  coming 
tie." 

'What  battle?     Umph !" 

1  It  seems,  Gorman,  besides  being  talkative  this  morning, 
t  idees  are  rather  scanty — seem  to  have  left  you  for  the 
sent,  as  it  were.  Since  that  affair  at  Fort  Stephenson,  it's 
in  Proctor  is  scar't  mor'n  ever,  and  is  retreating  up  toward 
lada,  while  our  own  Gineral — bless  his  soul !  I  hope  hell 
President  some  day — while  our  own  Gineral,  as  I  said, 
en  you  was  getting  ready  to  interrupt  me  ag'in,  is  foller- 
;  on  after  them,  as  fast  as  the  legs  of  his  soldiers  can  carry 
an." 

"  How'd  you  know  that,  say  !" 

"  It's  the  natur  of  the  animal,  and  I'm  as  sartin  of  it  as 
am  that  we're  walking  together  this  minute.      We're 
tween  two  fires,  as  it  were." 
"  Umph  !" 

"The  tongue,  the  Good  Book  says,  is  an  unruly  memb?r, 
id  it's  your  bounden  duty,  Gorman,  to  put  a  curb  upon  yours, 
our  habit  of  making  promiscuous  remarks  may  get  you  into 
'ouble  some  day — Oh  !  you  needn't  look  so  surprised  and 
inocent.  Advice  is  meant  for  your  good,  and  you  should 
ike  it  so." 

"Thunder  and  blazes  !  who's  talking  now,  I  sh'd  like  to 
mow  !" 

"Yourself,  Gorman,  yourself,  and  talking  rather  louder 
han  I'd  advise  people  to  do  in  these  parts.    Like  as  not  some 
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of  Tecumseli's  men  may  still  be  hangin'  around  here,  and,  cvl 
hearing  your  words,  report  them  at  head-quarters.  It  wort 
make  it  bad  for  you." 

"  Umph  ! !"  angrily  exclaimed  Lindower,  walking  ahe; 
faster  than  ever. 

"  Softly,  Gorman,  softly ;  you're  getting  rash  ag'in.  Yl 
may — " 

"  Hark  !"  exclaimed  Lindower,  suddenly  halting. 

A  loud  explosion  like  the  booming  of  thunder  revcrbevatl 
through  the  woods,  and  was  heard  for  several  seconds,  dyii 
away  in  sullen  echoes  in  the  distance.  The  two  hunte 
stood  as  motionless  as  statues,  until  perfect  silence  aga 
reigned,  when  Lindower  asked  in  a  whisper : 

"Was  that  thunder?" 

"  The  sky  is  clear  and  free  of  clouds,  but  such  things  d 
happen  sometimes.  When  I  was  scouting  once  for  Ma 
Anthony — " 

"  There  it  is  again  !"  , 

Two  reports,  almost  simultaneous,  were  now  heard.  TM 
breeze  blowing  in  from  the  lake,  they  resembled  the  burstiq 
of  thunderbolts,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  All  thro 
peals  had  come  from  precisely  the  same  point. 

"It's  from  the  lake,"  exclaimed  the  Spy,  "and  it's  th 
thunder  of  cannon  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  strode  away  through  the  woods  in  the" 
direction  of   Lake  Erie,   followed  by  his  companion,  whoj, 
curiously  enough,  was  not  half  so  excited  as  himself.   As  they 
pressed  on,  the  reports  came  faster  aud  faster,  and  when  they 
dashed  down  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  booming  was 
incessant.    Several  miles  out  they  saw  a  great  bank  of  smoie 
slowly  spreading  outward  and  upward  in  vast,  rolling  volumes, 
amid  which  the  flashes  of  artillery  were  seen  like  the  lightning 
naming  through  the  clouds.    Within  this,  like  a  forest  stripped 
of  its  vegetation,  were  visible  the  masts  and  yards  of  vessels 
gradually  centering  toward  each  other.     From  this  netwoik 
of  rigging,  streamed  the  blood-red  cross  of  King  George,  at 
\he  Star-Spangled  Banner  of  the  United  States,  passing  at 
mingling  with  each  other,  seemingly  in  inextricable  confusioi 
Too  iar  removed  to  engage  in  this  splendid  naval  battle  wfi 
visible  the  vessels  of  both  nations,  hastening  toward  tl 
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ting  scene.     The  huge  sails  bellying  outward  -with,  the 
ng  breeze,  the  black  hulls  through  whose  port-holes  the 
ted  cannon  were  gaping,  the  decks  crowded  with  eager 
,  the  water  curling  and  foaming  from  their  prows — all 
led  a  sublime  and  thrilling  sight.     As  the  vessels  came 
t  enough,  they  rounded  to,  and  delivered  their  tremendous 
dsides,  the  smoke  of  which  was  wafted  in  a  cloud  through 
r  own  rigging.     They  then  hurried  on,  and  soon  disap- 
•ed  in  the  vast  field  of  vapor.     Now  and  then,  a  breeze 
pt  away  a  portion  of  this,  and  the  great,  dark  hulls  were 
belching  flame  and  death,  and  the  masts   and  rigging 
hing  to  the  decks.     At  first,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
cted  principally  against  the  flag-ship  "  Lawrence,"  which 
erwent  a  most  murderous  and  dreadful  fire, 
rom  their  position  the  Spy  and  Lindower  saw  the  gallant 
mander  leave  her  in  an  open  boat  when  she  was  in  a  sink- 
condition,  and  carry  his  flag  to  the  "  Niagara,"  running  a 
ible  gauntlet  before  the  feat  was  accomplished.     The  bril- 
it  exploit  of  the  "  Niagara,"  in  running  the  enemy's  line, 
i  pouring  successive  broadsides  in  upon  five  of  their  vessels 
lalf  pistol-shot  distance,  was  also  witnessed. 
The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  too  often  described  for  us 
reproduce  its  particulars  here.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  at 
r  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  remainder  of  the  American 
ladron  came  up,  and  the  surrender  of  Commodore  Barclay 
s  made.    When  this  was  observed,  the  excitable  feelings  of 
"J  Spy  once  more  got  the  better  of  him,  and  swinging  his  hat 
er  his  head,  he  cheered  again  and  again.     Dissatisfied  with 
is,  he  ran  down  the  beach  to  the  edge  of  the  water,   and 
need  and  yelled  like  an  insane  Indian.     Lindower  himself 
emed  unmoved,  though  more  than  once  his  fine  gray  eye 
ndled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  comrade,  but  he  did  not 
en  stir  from  his  position,    much  less  join   in  his   mad 
easure. 

'■  "  Gorman,"  said  the  Spy,  "  that's  been  one  of  the  greatest 
ittles  ever  fought  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  biggest  kind 
f  vict'ries.  If  I  only  had  Spitfire  here,  which  I'm  afeard 
U  never  see  ag'in,  I  believe  I  would  have  drawed  bead  on 
3me  of  them  Britishers.  Howsomever,  as  I's  saying,  you 
iust  guard  ag'in  excitement.  You  ought  to  l'arn  to  look 
'H  <uch  a  fl£rh  t  as  tka±~" 
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"  Now  hold  on,"  said  Lindower,  wheeling  upon  his  con 
panion:  "  I  won't  stand  any  more  of  that,  I'll  be  denied  \ 
I  will." 

The  Spy  indulged  in  a  clear,  ringing  laugh,  and  pattiiij 
him  good-naturedly  upon  his  shoulder,  said : 

"  We've  known  each  other  long  enough,  Gorman,  toundeq 
stand  each  other;  but,  it's  getting  well  on  toward  night,  and/' 
as  Tecumseh  and  Proctor  are  somewhere  in  these  parts,  it'i 
time  we  were  on  the  move." 

With  this,  the  two  moved  forward,  shaping  their  cours( 
with  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake.     At  night  thej. 
encamped  within  the  woods,  and  at  early  light  resumed  theij 
journey.     When  opposite  Maiden,  the  Spy's  keen  eye  souglj 
and  soon  found  an  Indian  canoe.     In  this,  they  embarked  at 
nightfall  and  crossed  to  the  Canada  shore.     Here  theyfoun^ 
the  combined  force  of  the  British  and  Indians  preparing  for* 
retreat  further  into  Canada.     With  such  a  large  army  thii 
necessarily  occupied  a  considerable  period,  and  our  two  friends 
remained    reconnoitering   in  the  vicinity  for  several  dayf. 
during  which  time  the  ready  penetration  of  the  Forest  Spj, 
discovered    unmistakable   signs    of  disaffection  among  tk 
Indian  allies.     The  defeat  of  the  British  squadron  lessen*: 
respect  for  their  power,  while  the  vacillation  of  Proctor  dis- 
gusted Tecumseh.     It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  told  thft 
British  General  to  his  face  to  return  to  his  mother  who  would| 
take  care  of  him. 

Toward  the  middle  of  September,  as  the  preparations  ww( 
completed  for  commencing  the  retreat,  the  Spy  noticed  H 
gathering  of  the  Indians  and  British  and  suspected  that  th« 
former  had  demanded  a  council.  Approaching  as  nigh  as  was 
prudent,  he  ascended  a  tree  to  watch  the  proceedings.  He  sav 
Tecumseh  rise  to  speak,  and  his  rich,  sonorous  tones  made 
every  word  distinctly  audible.  The  intervening  space  orei 
which  the  sound  passed,  made  his  emphasized  words  follow  M 
gestures,  and  gave  a  peculiar  force  to  his  language,  wbcli 
was  directed  to  Proctor  himself,  who  seemed  equally » 
rested  in,  and  displeased  with,  the  speech. 

"  Father,  listen  to  your  children !  you  now  have  them  al 
before  you. 

"  The  war  before  this,  our  British  father  gave  the  hatche 
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ia  red  children,  when  our  old  chiefs  "were  alive.  They 
iow  dead.  In  that  war  our  father  was  thrown  on  hia 
*:  by  the  Americans ;  and  our  father  took  them  by  the 
1  without  our  knowledge  ;  and  we  are  afraid  our  father 
do  so  again  this  time. 

Summer  before  last,  when  I  came  forward  with  my  red 
hren,  and  was  ready  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  favour  of 
British  father,  we  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that 
ad  not  yet  determined  to  fight  the  Americans. 
Listen !  when  war  was  declared,  our  father  stood  up  and 
s  us  the  tomahawk,  and  told  us  that  he  was  then  ready 
;rike  the  Americans ;  that  he  wanted  our  assistance,  that 
vould  certainly  get  our  lands  back,  which  the  Americans 
taken  from  us. 

Listen !  you  told  us  that  time  to  bring   forward  our 

ilies  to  this  place  and  we  did  so  ;  and  you  promised  to 

s  care  of  them,  and  they  should  want  for  nothing,  while 

•men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy;  that  we  need  not 

Uble  ourselves  about  the   enemy's   garrisons ;    that   we 

;  w  nothing  about  them,  and  that  our' father  would  attend 

'kat  part  of  the  business.     You  also  told  your  red  chil- 

-  i  that  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  garrison  here, 

.  -ch  made  our  hearts  glad. 

:  'Listen  !  when  we  were  last  at  the  Kapids,  it  is  true  we 
;.  e  you  little  assistance.     It  is  hard  to  fight  people  who 
;  like  ground-hogs. 

'Father,  listen!  our  fleet  has  gone  out;  we  know  they 

re  fought;  we  have  heard  the  great  guns;  but  we  know 

Mag  that  has  happened  to  our  father  with  one  arm.*  Our 

,  ps  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  are  much  astonished  to  see 

,r  father  tying  up  every  thing  and  preparing  to  run  away 

.3  other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know  what  his  in- 

ltions  are.     You  always  told  us  to  remain  and  take  care  of 

r  lands ;  it  made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that  was  your  wish. 

iv  great  father,  the  king,  is  head  and  you  represent  him. 

ou  always  told  us  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off 

fitish  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  see  that  you  are  draw- 

g  back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our  father  doing  so  without 

eerving  the  enemy.     Our  father  is  like  a  fat  dog,  that  car- 

*  Xhe  Commodore  of  the  British  squadron  had  but  one  arm. 
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ries  Ms  tail  on  his  back,  but  when  affrighted,  drops  it  betwe  ■ 
bis  legs  and  runs  off. 

"  Father,  listen  !  the  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated 
by  land ;  neither  are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so 
water ;  we,  therefore,  wish  to  remain  here  and  fight  c 
enemy,  should  they  make  their  appearance.    If  they  defe 
us,  we  will  then  retreat  with  our  father. 

"  Father,  you  have  got  the  arms  and  ammunitions  whit 
our  great  father  sent  for  his  red  children.  If  you  have  i 
idea  of  going  away,  give  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go  ai 
welcome,  for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Gr 
Spirit.  "We  are  determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and,  if  j 
be  His  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones  upon  them."*     \ 

General  Proctor  made  a  short  reply  to  this,  but  his  voii 
was  not  loud  enough  to  make  his  words  audible,  and,  slidii 
down  from  his  perch,  the  Spy  returned  to  his  companion!  i 

"  There's  trouble  in  the  camp,"  said  he,  "and  I  hope  it' 
break  out  in  something  or  other,  right  away." 

"  Umph?"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Tecumseh  is  mad  at  Proctor,  and  I  believe  has  ha 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  him." 

"  Hope  he  will." 

"  So  do  I.  To-night  will  tell.  I  must  keep  a  cla 
watch  of  affairs,  and  like  enough  when  we  return  to  tl 
Gineral  we'll  have  considerable  information  for  him. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  after  the  delivery  of  this  spew 
that  the  Spy  detected  a  movement  among  the  Indians.  . 
large  number  passed  down  to  the  shore,  and,  embarking! 
their  canoes,  crossed  the  strait  to  the  American  side,! 
Tecumseh  was  not  among  them.  The  Spy  noticed  hi 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  saw  that  he  was  undecided  w 
course  to  pursue. 

"  I  pray  heaven  you  may  go,  too,  Tecumseh,"  muttered  ta 
Spy.  "The  Gineral  would  then  make  short  work  of  the 
Britishers.  However  much  I'd  like  to  meet  you  and  sett 
that  affair,  I'm  willing  to  put  it  off  for  the  benefit  of  othei 
Ah  !  me,  but  I'm  much  afeard  them  Sioux  and  Chipped 
won't  let  you  go." 

*    This   speech   was    actually   delivered   by    Tecumseh   upon    the   M!!" 
(Bentionod. 
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Such,  Indeed,  was  the  case.  Tecumseh  was  so  enraged  at 
he  repeated  deceptions  of  Proctor,  that  he  had  half  determined 
0  draw  off  his  followers  from  his  army.  The  Shawnees 
irould  have  willingly  done  this  as  they  shared  the  same  feei- 
ng as  their  chief;  but  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas  declared 
hat  they  could  not  withdraw,  and  at  the  same  time  affirmed 
s  positively  that  they  would  have  no  leader  but  Tecumseh 
imself. 

"  The  battle-field  has  no  terrors  for  me,"  replied  the  chief- 
fin.  "  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  and  if  you  insist  upon  my 
^maining,  I  shall  do  so." 

From  the  actions  of  the  Indians,  Forest  Spy  saw  with  pain 
lat  the  greater  part  of  them  had  concluded  to  remain  and 
ike  part  in  the  coming  battle.  The  same  day  the  savages 
snoved  their  children  to  a  place  opposite  the  river  Rouge, 
'his  was  proof  sufficient,  and  he  watched  their  further  move- 
taats  with  the  greatest  interest. 

That  evening,  Gorman  Lindower  proposed  that  they  should 
ow  venture  into  the  Indian  camp,  believing  that  the  rescue 
•  his  sister  could  be  effected.  The  Spy  at  first  was  disposed 
»  adopt  the  suggestion,  but,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection, 
3cided  against  it.  Every  thing  indicated  that  they  were 
pon  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  was 
pon  their  shoulders.  They  already  possessed  information 
■men  was  valuable  to  the  American  forces,  and  to  en°-a°-e  in 
private  enterprise  at  this  time,  would  hamper  their  move- 
tents  too  much.  Besides,  the  Spy  had  reasons  of  his  own  for 
ehevmg  that  the  escape  of  his  loved  one  could  be  effected 
lore  certainly  immediately  after  the  battle  than  before  it. 

«  T^*™ 7  the  retreat  of  the  Indians  wa*  continued  to- 
ard  the  Thames.  The  Spy  and  Lindower  still  followed, 
etching  every  movement  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  sometimes 
;xposmg  themselves  to  a  most  fearful  peril  in  their  efforts  to 
am  more  certain  information.  On  the  second  of  October, 
ae  combined  forces  reached  « Dalson's  Farm,"  where  they 
ncamped.  The  Spy  at  this  time  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
ncampment,  and  was  following  the  main  road,  it  being  hu 
ntention  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible,  that  evening,  and 
«er  learning  all  that  he  could,  to  hasten  to  Harrison  -witli  ic 
.inrlower  was  a  <^uple  of  miles  further  behind  him,  waiting 
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for  his  return  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  The  Spy  wa 
walking  cautiously,  "when  he  saw,  about  a  half  a  mile  ahead,! 
horse  and  carriage  descending  a  hill  and  coming  on  a  brisl 
trot  toward  him.  Concluding  it  best  to  be  seeD  by  no  one  i 
such  a  time,  he  stepped  aside  from  the  road  and  waited  for  til 
carriage  to  pass.  Soon  he  heard  the  tramp  of  the  horse's  fee 
and  the  rattle  of  wheels.  He  peered  out,  and,  to  his  surprij 
saw  Proctor  and  Tecumseh  seated  together  in  a  top-gift  tali 
ing  in  a.  very  earnest  but  friendly  manner. 

"  There's  something  to  learn,"  muttered  the  Spy,  springing 
out  and  running  behind  the  gig,  much  after  the  manner  of  I 
boy  when  "  catching  behind."  He  even  laid  his  hands  on  tk 
awkward,  rocker-like  springs  and  jogged  merrily  forwafl 
smiling  at  his  own  appearance,  and  listening  to  the  words  III 
those  in  front.  The  top  being  up  he  was  thoroughly  protected 
from  discovery.  The  gig  was  a  rickety  affair,  and  the  spoke! 
rattled  so  much  that  he  could  only  get  the  drift  of  their  con- 
versation. He  found  it  to  be  principally  in  regard  to  selecting 
a  battle  ground. 

The  brisk  trot  of  the  horse  was  kept  up  until  they  reached 
a  deep,  unfordable  steam  which  flowed  into  the  Thames  at  J 
place  called  Chatham.  Here  the  animal  was  reined  down  to 
a  walk,  and  the  words  of  the  two  leaders  were  distinctly1 
heard.  They  rode  all  around  the  spot,  the  audacious  Spy 
still  striding  behind,  so  pleased  with  the  information  he  was 
obtaining  that  he  helped  push  the  vehicle  up  the  swells  and 
held  it  back  in  descending  them. 

The  battle-ground  seemed  to  please  greatly  both  Tecumseli 
and  Proctor.  They  examined  it  carefully  and  the  latter  re 
marked,  as  they  were  about  to  return  : 

"  Here  we  will  either  defeat  General  Harrison,  or  lay  oil! 
bones." 

"  It  is  a  good  place,"  returned  the  chief,  "  and  when  I  lo™ 
at  these  two  streams,  they  will  remind  me  of  the  Wabash an( 
the  Tippecanoe." 

"  This  is  decided,  then,  and  we  will  now  return  to  camp 
we  may  be  running  some  risk  in  leaving  the  guard  so  In 
behind." 

The  horse  started  off  on  a  trot  so  suddenly  that  the  Sp 
was  nearly  jerked  off  his  feet.     The  last  words  of  Proctt 
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ide  him  look  out  from  behind  the  gig,  and  ranging  his  sight 
rmg  the  side  of  the  animal,  he  saw,  but  a  short  distance 
fay,  some  eight  or  ten  armed  Indians,  the  body-guard  of  the 
'o  leaders,  awaiting  their  return.  Singular  as  it  may  seem, 
ey  were  but  several  hundred  yards  from  the  Spy  when  he 
rang  out  from  the  roadside,  and  yet  not  one  observed  him. 
e  was  noticed  shortly  after  trotting  behind  the  gig,  but 
ery  one  supposed  him  one  of  Proctor's  scouts ;  and  thus, 
[known  to  himself  at  the  time,  he  ran  a  double  risk. 
|['  I  guess  I'll  leave  just  now,"  he  muttered,  letting  go  the 
rings  and  whisking  off  to  one  side.  "  I've  learned  plenty, 
d  now  I'll  make  my  call  on  the  Gineral,  for  he  must  be 
mdering  what  has  become  of  me  and  Gorman." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   THE   THAMES. 

The  shout 
Of  battle  now  begun,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset        *        *        *        *        * 
'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left. 

Milton. 
,  The  Forest  Spy  hastened  to  the  rendezvous,  where  he  found 
,  mdower,  and  they  both  commenced  their  return  toward  Mai 
Jn.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, they  encountered  the  advanced  guard  of  the  American 
fmy.  The  two  forces  were  thus  comparatively  but  a  short 
istance  apart,  and  this  distance  was  rapidly  diminishing 
andower  took  his  place  in  the  ranks,  while  the  Spy  passed 
a  in  order  to  see  the  commander.  When  presented,  the 
jeaeual  expressed  some  displeasure  at  his  prolonged  absence ; 
■ TWif-en/.^e  received  his  information,  and  learned  what 
«nls  his  faithful  servant  had  undergone  for  him,  he  shook 
«n  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  again  and  again. 

You  see,  Gineral,"  said  the  Spy,  feeling  perfectly  at  ease, 
they  ve  chose  a  purty  bad  piece  of  ground  for  us,  but  I  don't 
Mnkthem  Injins  will  fight  as  they  used  to.  Howsumever,  I 
t*~*"  it's  best  to  be  ready  for  'em." 
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"  Very  true,  my  good  friend  ;  and  I  suppose  you  wish  to 
bear  a  hand  in  the  coming  battle,  do  you  not?" 

"  You're  right  there,  Gineral ;  if  I  can  only  meet  Tecum- 
seh  face  to  face,  one  or  both  of  us  "will  be  wiped  out." 

"  I  understand  there  is  a  particular  grudge  between  you 
and  him.  I  suppose  you  have  no  objections  to  letting  so 
pood  a  friend  as  I  into  your  secret.  But,  your  rifle  is  gone. 
You  must  have  one,  certainly." 

This  abrupt  turn  of  the  conversation  was  kindly  made  by 
the  General,  the  instant  he  witnessed  the  embarrassment  and 
confusion  of  his  humble  friend.  He  forbore  to  press  a  ques- 
tion which  he  saw  occasioned  so  much  pain  to  the  recipient 

"  Yes,  I  shall  need  one.  Ah's  me  !  it'll  be  a  hard  job  to 
supply  the  place  of  Spitfire  ;  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to 
use  another  with  some  effect  upon  the  red  villains." 

"  You  shall  have  it ;  and  let  me  present  you  with  this 
pistol,  hoping  you  will  make  good  use  of  it,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will." 

"  No  fear  of  that— no  fear  of  that,  Gineral,"  replied  the  Spy, 
receiving  the  pistol  with  a  low  bow.  The  weapon  was  a 
beautifully  ornamented  one,  and  the  honest  fellow  did  not 
conceal  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  accepting  it.  He  was 
qualified  to  use  it. 

"  And  now,  my  friend,  where  do  you  wish  to  take  your 
position  ?     What  company  do  you  wish  to  join?' 

"  Them  !"  replied  the  Spy,  pointing  to  the  left. 

"  Those  ?  They  are  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  regiment. 
You  shall  be  a  member  in  twenty  minutes,  however. 

And  twenty  minutes  later,  the  Forest  Spy  was  mounted  on 
a  magnificent  horse  of  a  spotted  colour,  and  riding  in  hue 
with  this  celebrated  mounted  regiment.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  was  also  furnished  with  a  military  cap  containing  a  red, 
plume.  It  was  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  forcejj 
Many  of  the  members  recognized  him  as  he  came  up,  ana 
their  greetings  were  hearty  and  abundant. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  American  army  moved  forward 
Reaching  the  third  unfordable  tributary  of  the  Thames,  they 
found  the  bridge  gone,  and  a  large  body  of  Indians  drawn  up 
to  dispute  the  passage.  Harrison,  believing  that  the  entu 
British  forces  were  also  present,  formerl  in  order  of  batli 
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Two  six-pounders  were  directed  across  the  streams,  and  fired 
t  the  savages,  who,  after  a  few  shots,  withdrew  and  continued 
heir  retreat  up  the  river.  The  truth  was  that  Proctor,  after 
electing  this  ground,  changed  his  mind.  Leaving  Tecumseh 
nd  a  number  of  his  men  to  defend  the  crossing,  the  Briton 
loved  his  main  army  further  up,  where  he  halted  and  made 
is  dispositions  for  the  decisive  struggle.  After  making  a  show 
f  resistance,  the  chief  drew  off  his  men  and  retreated,  determ- 
aed  that  he  would  no  longer  prevent  Proctor  from  tasting  the 
attle  himself.  Upon  reaching  the  British  troops,  he  halted 
nd  told  his  followers  that  the  final  stand  was  to  be  made, 
le  took  off  his  sword,  and  handing  it  to  a  brother  chief,  said : 

When  my  son  becomes  a  distinguished  warrior,  and  able  to 
neld  a  sword,  give  this  to  him."  He  then  removed  his  Brit- 
-h  military  dress,  and,  clothed  only  as  an  ordinary  warrior, 
'ook  his  position  in  line,  remarking  to  the  chiefs  who  were 
round  him : 

"  My  brother  warriors !  we  are  now  about  entering  an  en- 
agement  from  which  I  shall  never  come  out.  My  body  will 
vniain  on  the  field  of  battle." 

Tn  a  couple  of  hours  the  Americans  had  replaced  the  bridge, 
rhen  the  troops  passed  over.  They  followed  on  after  the 
etreating  armj',  and  at  the  Moravian  Towns  found  them  dis- 
osed  for  battle.  A  few  minutes'  observation  showed  that 
heir  position  was  well  chosen.  Being  on  the  northern  side 
f  the  Thames,  at  a  point  unfordable,  their  left  flank  was 
bus  protected,  while  their  right  extended  some  two  hundred 
nd  fifty  yards  northward  through  a  swamp,  in  which  Tecum- 
eh  with  nearly  two  thousand  warriors  was  stationed.  This 
iank  was  thus  amply  guarded,  while  the  left  was  additionally 
fcrengthened  by  the  artillery  which  was  stationed  in  the  road, 
-he  British  troops  were  a  few  less  in  number  than  a  thous- 
nd. 

General  Harrison,  finding  the  wings  of  the  enemy  could  not 
>e  turned,  resolved  to  concentrate  his  forces  against  the  Brit- 
ish line.  Accordingly,  Trotter's  brigade  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  enemy ;  one  hundred  yards  behind  this  was  sta- 
tioned Chiles',  and  at  the  same  distance  in  the  rear  of  this 
[iras  posted  King's,  as  the  reserve.  The  second  division,  con- 
sisting of  two  brigades,  was  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
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division.  Simrall's  regiment  of  light  infantry  was  drawn  up 
so  as  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  first  division,  their  position  be- 
ing an  oblique  one  in  respect  to  the  different  brigades.  A 
detachment  of  United  States  infantry  took  the  intervening 
space  between  the  road  and  river,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  demonstration  against  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  informa- 
tion of  Forest  Spy  led  General  Harrison  to  adopt  an  ingenious 
accompaniment  to  this  movement.  It  was  arranged  that 
forty  friendly  Indians  should  pass  under  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and,  raising  their  war-cry  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  make 
them  believe  their  own  Indians  had  turned  against  them. 
Governor  Shelby,  senior  Maj  or-  General  of  the  Kentucky  troops, 
was  at  the  head  of  five  brigades  numbering  eighteen  hundred 
men,  and  stationed  between  the  first  and  second  divisions. 
Johnson's  mounted  regiment  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
left  as  soon  as  the  first  division  was  in  motion,  and  make  an 
effort  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Indians  in  the  swamp. 
At  the  head  of  the  army,  of  course,  was  General  Harrison 
with  his  staff,  including  Commodore  Perry  and  General  Cass. 
Just  as  the  orders  were  about  to  be  issued  for  the  first  line 
to  advance,  Colonel  Wood  approached  Harrison  and  announced 
the  curious  fact  that  the  British  line  was  drawn  up  in  open 
order,  instead  of  the  usual  compact  or  close  order. 

"I  will  make  a  novel  movement  then,"  said  the  General, 
with  animation.  ' '  Drawn  up  in  that  fashion,  then-  regulars  can 
not  withstand  a  vigorous  charge,  and  we  will  see  what  Colonel 
Johnson's  regiment  can  do  for  them." 

Harrison  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  front  column  of  moun- 
ted troops,  led  by  a  brother  of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
and  gave  the  orders  himself.  He  directed  him  to  charge  ai 
full  speed  upon  the  enemy,  well  satisfied  that  he  could  accom- 
plish all  that  was  desired.  As  soon  as  the  preparations  were 
completed,  the  regiment  charged  directly  toward  the  British 
line  at  a  tremendous  pace.  A  heavy  fire  was  poured  into 
them  and  the  front  column  recoiled;  but  it  was  only  momen- 
tary. They  burst  forward  and  came  down  upon  the  enemy 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  scattering  the  soldiers  like  leaves 
before  the  wind.  The  fire  of  the  Indians  being  especially 
galling,  Simrall's  regimenjt  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and  tin 
battle  now  became  furious  upon  both  sides.    The  swamp  wai 
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like  the  repeated  explosions  of  a  mine,  lit  up  with  the  incos- 
saat  flashes  of  their  rifles,  and  the  belching  smoke.  The 
voice  of  Tecumseh,  awful  in  its  power,  was  heard  above  all, 
cheering  on  his  men,  and  inciting  their  bravery  to  a  point 
equal  to  his  own.  The  rattle  of  the  musketry,  the  booming 
of  the  cannon,  the  shouts  of  officers,  the  yells  of  Indians  and 
men,  made  a  scene  that,  for  a  few  minutes,  was  indescribable. 

When  Johnson's  regiment  spurred  away  toward  the  Indian 
lines  (Colonel  James  Johnson  charged  the  British  lines,  his 
brother  charged  Tecumseh's,)  Forest  Spy  was  carried  awaj 
by  the  thrilling  excitement  of  the  moment.  Uttering  a  regu- 
lar Creek  war-cry  he  thundered  forward,  and,  in  a  fe"w 
moments,  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  his 
life.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrid  din  he  heard  the  pealinc 
voice  of  Tecumseh,  rising  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  Car 
ried  forward  by  his  mettled  charger,  he  suddenly  found  him 
self  near  the  chief,  who  was  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggh 
with  Gorman  Lindower.  The  latter  had  made  a  thrust  a 
his  antagonist  with  a  bayonet,  but  Tecumseh,  catching  it  ii 
his  left  hand,  held  it  there,  and  was  raising  his  tomahawk  t< 
brain  him. 

"Hold!  here  is  your  enemy,"  shouted  the  Spy,  pressin 
toward  the'combatants.  The  chieftain,  turning  a  look  of  cor 
centrated  hate  upon  his  new  foe,  and  still  retaining  th 
bayonet,  drew  back  his  tomahawk  for  the  purpose  of  hur 
ing  it  at  him,  when  the  Forest  Spy  discharged  his  pistol,  an 
Tecumseh  fell  dead  at  his  feet.* 

The  silence  of  Tecumseh  was  instantly  noticed,  and  tl 

words  "  he  has  fallen ! "  passed  with  electrical  swiftness  amor 

his  followers.     The   British  lines   had   been   irrecoverab] 

broken,  and  their  officers  saw  that  the  day  was  already  los 

Not  the  least  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  battle 

the  Thames  was  its  brevity.  While  it  lasted  it  raged  with  tl 

most  deadly  fury,  and  it  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  cor 

*  I  saw  Tecumseh  engaged  in  a  personal  renconter  with  a  soldier  arm 
with  a  musket ;  the  latter  made  a  thrust  at  the  chief,  who  caught  the  bayoi 
under  his  arm,  where  he  held  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking  his  c 
ponent  with  his  tomahawk,  when  a  horseman  rode  up,  and  shot  Tecums 
dead  with  a  pistol.  The  horseman  had  a  red  feather  (plume)  in  his  h 
and  was  mounted  on  a  spotted  or  red-roan  horse.  I  saw  Tecumseh's  bo 
several  days  after  the  battle  and  it  was  not  mutilated. — Statement  of  Cha 
hlu,  a  Pottawatomie  Chltf,  to  Captain  Robert  Anderson,  of  the  United  Sta 
Army. 
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menced.  The  British  surrendered,  and  the  remaining  Indians 
fled.  Among  those  who  resorted  to  flight  was  the  British 
General,  Proctor,  himself.  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Colonels 
Chambers,  "Woods,  Todd,  and  three  or  four  privates,  among 
whom  was  Gorman  Lindower.  He  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  escape,  but  his  baggage  was  captured.  In  his  pork 
folio  was  found  a  translation  of  the  speech  of  Tecumseh 
given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

After  the  battle  the  Forest  Spy  dismounted  and  was  walk* 
ing  over  the  ground,  when  he  noticed  an  old  man,  arrayed  as 
a  hunter,  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  middle  aged 
and  handsome  Colonel.  Both  were  on  foot,  and  so  intent 
with  each  other's  words,  that  they  noticed  no  one  besides  them- 
selves. Something  in  the  appearance  of  the  hunter  struck  the 
Spy  as  familiar.  He  paused,  and  minutely  examined  his  coun- 
tenance. Suddenly  his  face  lighted  up,  and  stepping  forward, 
he  placed  his  hand  on  the  hunter's  shoulder,  and  said: 

"I  beg  pardon,  my  friend;  but  I  believe  I  have  met  yon 
before.     Do  you  know  me?" 

The  Colonel  paused  and  looked  in  his  face,  while  the  old 
hunter  let  his  eyes  fall  from  the  Spy's  head  to  his  feet,  and 
then  raised  them  from  his  feet  to  his  head  again. 

"  Do  you  make  me  out?" 

The  hunter  shook  his  head. 

"Are  you  Dick  Dingle?" 

The  hunter  nodded. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  Spy,  turning  toward  the  Colonel, 
"  are  Kussell  Mansfield?" 

"Right,  sir;  there  is  something  about  you  that  seems  liktf 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  I  am  as  much  at  loss  to  tell  a« 
friend  Dick  Dingle  here." 

"  Look  close,  both  of  you,"  said  the  Spy  with  a  laugh;  "I 
am  an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  you  had  no  idee  of  meeting 
in  this  place." 

The  two  scrutinized  his  countenance,  but  an  expression  of 
perplexity  on  their  own  showed  the  failure  of  their  attempt 
to  recognize  him. 

"  Dick  Dingle,"  said  the  Spy,  compressing  his  lips  together, 
and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "I've  hunted  for 
yiars  with  you  and  you  don't  remember  me;  and  you,  Cololld 
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Mansfield,  you  once  knew  me;  but  it  was  many  years  ago 
and  time,  I  suppose,  has  changed  me  as  well  as  yourselves. 
Call  to  mind  your  own  wife,  how  you  gained  her,  think  of 
7iin  Peterson,  of  his  wife,  the  Frontier  Angel,  and  of  Mono- 
wano  the  Spy,  and  then  see  whether  you  can  place  me.  You 
cannot,  I  see;  then,"  removing  Ms  plumes,  "behold  before 
you  Peter  Jenkins  !" 

"  Freeze  me  to  death !  is  that  you,  sure,"  exclaimed  Dingle, 
grasping  his  hand.  "I  thought  you'd  gone  under,  years 
agone." 

"  It  is  really  Jenkins,"  added  Colonel  Mansfield,  taking  his 
hand  in  turn.  "I  can  recognize  him  now;  strange  that  he 
should  have  so  changed  in  a  few  years.  Your  hair  is  actually 
sprinkled  with  gray,  when  it  was  perfectly  black  a  dozen  years 
ago.  But  give  an  account  of  yourself,  Jenkins.  Why  have 
you  remained  hid  so  long  V 

"  I  haven't  been  hid,  Colonel ;  you,  I'll  agree,  have  heard 
of  me  more  than  once.  But  as  I  must  shortly  go,  I  will  ex- 
plain matters  now,  being  there  is  not  much  to  explain.  You 
recollect,  Dingle,  what  a  foolish  part  I  took  in  the  hunt  for 
the  Frontier  Angel,  in  the  Nickajack  Expedition,  and  when 
we  went  a  trail-hunting  together.  I  was  one  of  the  law^t 
cowards  that  ever  breathed ;  that's  the  fact.  What  is  more, 
I  didn't  care,  either,  for  it.  But,  when  the  trouble  along  tho 
frontier  was  over,  I  made  an  effort  to  get  a  wife.  I  found 
every  body  had  heard  of  my  doings,  and  the  girls  just  laughed 
in  my  face.  I  went  to  a  dozen,  I  guess;  but  it  was  no°use. 
They  had  all  heard  of  me,  and  I  found  that  cverr  body  de- 
spised me.  As  I  had  no  parents  or  home,  I  was '  miserable. 
I  never  felt  the  disgrace  of  being  a  coward  before,  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  despised  myself  more  than  any  one 
else. 

"I  brooded  thus  for  the  whole  winter  that  I  stayed  in  your 
section.  In  the  spring,  you  remember,  I  left  without  bidding 
any  one  good-by.  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would  never  take  up 
my  own  name  again,  or  show  my  face  in  them  parts  till  I  had 
earned  the  name  of  being  a  brave  man.  I  wandered  about  in 
the  woods  for  two  or  three  years,  until  about  five  years  ago 
when  I  was  in  one  of  the  settlements  in  the  States,  a  fine  mil' 
itary-looking  man  came  and  asked  my  name.    I  gave  him  on* 
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that  I  had  adopted  and  have  carried  to  this  day.  The  sound 
of  it  pleased  him,  and  he  questioned  me  as  to  what  I  had 
6een  doing.     I  told  him  I  had  served  under  Wayne  and  St 
Clair,  and  many  others  as  scout,  and  recommended  him  to 
them  if  he  wished  to  learn  more  regarding  me — knowing  at 
the  same  time  -that  he'd  never  take  the  trouble.    Well,  we 
halted  awhile,  and  at  last  he  made  me  an  offer  to  serve  him 
as  spy.     The  offer  was  a  good  one,  and  the  office  one  that  I 
wanted;  so  I  accepted  it  and  the  agreement  was  finished.    I 
found  that  my  employer  was  no  other  than  General  Harrison 
himself.      He  told  me  Tecumseh  was  stirring  up  the  Injins 
and  there  would  soon  be  trouble.     He  wanted  me  to  watch 
that  chief's  movements  and  report  every  thing  suspicious  to 
him.    I  told  him  I  would  do  so,  and  for  five  years  I  have  donn 
hardly  any  thing  else.    I  have  tramped  from  the  Great  Laker, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  camped  on  nearly  every  big  river 
between  them.     I  went  through  your  settlement  twice,  and 
met  Jim  Peterson.    I  told  him  what  I  was  doing,  the  name  1 
went  under,  and  made  him  agree  to  tell  nobody  till  I  give 
him  leave.    I  followed  Tecumseh  like  his  shadow— in  canoes, 
through  the  woods,   north,  south,  east,  and  west.    I  met 
him  in  disguise,  slept  within  a  dozen  yards  of  him  without 
his  knowing  it,  listened  to  his  speeches  from  tree-tops  or  from 
among  his  own  men,  have  drawn  knives  with  him,  have  been 
condemned  to  the  stake  by  him,  and  to-day  have  made  ai. 
end  of  matters  by  shooting  him!    Besides  crossing  him  m  so 
many  things,  I  am  about  to  triumph  over  him  in  another  way, 
which  I  need  not  explain  just  now.     And  I  believe  I  have 
won  a  name  which  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of. 

"And  what  is  that,  pray?"  asked  Mansfield,  greatly 
interested. 

"  The  Forest  S}?y."  , 

"  Are  you  the  Forest  Spy  1  Indeed  you  have  then.  1 
have  heard  that  name  spoken  by  hundreds,  and  every  one 
praised  it.  General  Harrison,  in  my  hearing,  told  his  stall, 
that  no  man  living  had  done  better  service." 

"  Did  the  General  say  that  V  asked  the  Spy,  his  eyes  fUhng 
with  tears. 

"Ay,  and  more.  He  said  you  should  be  rewarded,  too, 
snd  whatever  station  of  life  he  might  be  called  upon  to  fi"i 
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he  would  ever  be  proud  to  recognize  you  as  one  of  his  best 
friends." 

"God  bless  the  Gineral — God  bless  the  Gineral,"  replied 
the  Spy,  drawing  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

"You're  a  trump,   freeze   me  if  you  aint!"    exclaimed 
Dingle,  slapping  him  upon  the  back.   ' '  You've  got  a  name  that 
any  chap  might  feel  proud  of.     But  you  ain't  married  yet?" 
"Not  quite,  but  I  hope  I  soon  shall  be." 
"Good  for  you  again  !      You'll  go   home   with  us,    in 
course." 

"  Certainly,  there  are  hundreds  who  will  grasp  you  by  the 
hand,"  added  Mansfield. 

"  No ;  I  can't  at  present ;  but  I  will  soon  visit  you. 
Where  do  you  live?" 

"  We  both  left  the  settlement  some  years  ago,  and  moved 
to  Cincinnati.  Peterson  has  done  the  same.  I  live  with  my 
son,  who  has  about  forty  children.  The  Colonel,  here,  is 
raising  a  tremendous  crop  too.  Come  down  and  make  a 
call,  bring  your  wife  along,  and  stay  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
We'll  talk  over  old  times  ag'in,  freeze  me  if  we  won't. 
Hurry  up  and  find  your  wife  and  come  along!" 

The  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  Dingle  as  he  uttered  these 
earnest  words.     Colonel  Mansfield  added,  in  a  feeling  voice : 
"  I  join  my  wishes  with  friend  Dingle ;  and,  as  you  have 
promised,  shall  count  upon  seeing  you  in  Cincinnati  in  a 
short  time.     Our  recent  victories,    I   feel   confident,  have 
ended  the  war,  and  a  reign  of  peace  has  commenced.     I 
trust,  then,  Cincinnati  will  be  your  permanent  home." 
"  Very  likely,  if  it  suits  the  family." 
"  How  soon  do  you  leave  ?  " 

"  In  a  half-hour  at  any  rate.     Another  person  goes  with 
me." 

"  When  may  I  expect  you  in  Cincinnati1?" 
"  In  a  week,  and  like  enough  sooner." 
"Inquire  for  me  first,"  said  Dingle.     "You'll  find  the 
latch-string  hanging  out,  and  a  welcome  waiting  you  in- 
side." 

"I  hear  my  name    called,"    said   Mansfield,    hurriedly. 
"Good-by,  for  the  present." 

The  Forest  Spy  shook  hands  with  both  as  they  moved 
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away.  A  few  minutes  later  some  one  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.     Lindower  stood  b  aside  him. 

"  Well,  what's  wanting,  Gorman?" 

"  I  believe  we  are  not  wanted  any  more  in  these  park" 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Umph!" 

"  No ;  there's  no  '  umph !'  about  it.     We  must  be  off." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  two  left  the  battle-ground,  and 
disappeared  in  the  forest. 


CHAPTER    X'. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  far  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story ; 

In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 

s     8    J  King  Henry  V. 

Lindower  and  the  Spy  walked  forward  through  the  forest 
for  several  miles  without  speaking ;  each  had  his  own  thoughts, 
and  for  the  present  desired  to  commune  with  them.  The  Spy- 
was  filled  with  that  peculiar  anxiety— that  mingling  of  hope, 
fear  and  doubt,  which  agitates  the  lover  when  neanng  the 
object  of  his  love  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period.  He  felt 
that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  at  hand.  That  Laura  Lindower 
was  safe,  he  was  assured,  but  would  he  be  able  to  recover 
her?  Had  he  not  failed  before?  True,  Tecumseh,  the 
greatest  obstacle,  was  removed  by  death;  but  there  were 
other  enemies  remaining.  Should  Nockwynee  be  dead,  he 
felt  indeed  the  case  was  about  hopeless,  for  he  had  no  friends 
among  the  Indians  besides  him,  and  to  present  himself  in 
the  camp,  alone  and  unprotected,  immediately  after  such  a 
disastrous  defeat,  would  be  equivalent  to  inviting  his  own 
destruction. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  beyond  Lake  St.  Clair,  as  the 
two  hunters  halted  upon  a  small  eminence  which  over- 
looked the  Indian  village.  Although  still  at  a  good  distance, 
the  dismal  sounds  of  wailing  and  lamentation  were  plainly 
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L*ard,  and  the  squaws  could  be  seen  passing  to  and  fro,  beat- 
iiig  their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair,  and  chanting  in  an  im- 
passioned monotone  the  praises  and  deeds  of  their  husbands 
(r  brothers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  whole  village  was 
j,iven  over  to  the  reign  of  wo. 

"  "lis  a  sad  sight,"  said  the  Spy,  extending  his  hand  toward 
ihe  village,  and  turning  toward  his  companion.  "  'Tis  a  sad 
tight,  I  was  saying,  Gorman,  and  one  that  makes  me  fe^\ 
almost  as  womanish  as  them  squaws  that  are  bellowing  yon- 
der; but,  'twas  their  own  fault.  Their  warriors  went  into 
the  war,  and  they  have  shared  the  fortunes  of  war." 

"Umph!" 

"  The  battle  of  the  Thames  has  made  a  hole  in  them  tribes 
that'll  be  felt  as  long  as  an  Injin  lives  ;  Tecumseh's  idee — that 
of  an  '  Injin  confederacy,'  as  the  Gineral  called  it,  will  nevei 
be  heard  of  ag'in." 

"  TJmph !" 

"  But  the  night  is  coming  on,  Gorman,  and  I  won't  deny 
I've  a  hankering  to  be  in  that  village  yonder,  inquiring  about 
Laura's  health.  This  may  be  a  risky  undertaking  for  me, 
and  it'll  consequently  be  much  worse  for  both  of  us.  I  don't 
want  to  influence  your  action,  Gorman,  not  in  the  least;  but, 
I  will  say  if  I  go  into  that  hornet's  nest,  I  go  alone.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  the  care  of  you  upon  my  mind.  You  must  stay 
behind,  that's  settled.  You  are  not  going  with  me  ;  still  Gor- 
man, I  don't  wish  to  influence  your  idees  at  all.  Act  as  vou 
think  best."  J 

';  Umph  !  you  fool ;  who  intended  to  go  with  you  !" 

"  I  know  your  judgment,  Gorman.  When  you  get  a  few 
years  older,  and  have  had  summat  more  of  experience,  you'll 
make  a  decent  hunter.     You'll  remain  here  then  till  I  return." 

Saying  which,  the  Spy  strode  down  the  declivity  and  made 
his  way  toward  the  Indian  village.  Lindower  watched  his 
receding  form  until  it  had  nearly  reached  its  destination, 
when,  with  a  muttered  "  Umph !"  he  shook  his  head,  and 
walked  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  where  he  prepared 
Inm.velf  to  wait  the  return  of  his  venturesome  friend. 

The  Forest  Spy  made  his  way  forward  with  great  caution, 
for  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  incurred  by  a  white 
man  in  approaching  the  savages,  at  such  a  time.     When 
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within  a  few  rods  of  the  encampment,  he  drew  his  blanket 
over  his  head,  bowing  himself  forward,  and  walking  with  a 
elow,  measured  tread,  as  if  stricken  with  grief  and  sorrow.  He 
walked  through  the  narrow  street,  apparently  without  raising 
his  eyes,  but  in  reality  keeping  a  careful  scrutiny  on  every 
side.  He  saw  more  than  one  dark  eye  fixed  inquiringly  upon 
him ;  but,  nothing  was  said  until  he  had  reached  a  point  near 
the  center  of  the  village,  when  a  large,  darkly-painted  warrior 
stepped  in  front  of  him,  and  asked  in  English  : 
"  "Whence  comes  my  brother  V 

"  From  beyond  the  lakes,"  replied  the  Spy,  in  the  Shawneo 
tongue. 

"What  does  he   wish?"   asked  the  savage,  in  the  lattei 
dialect. 

"He  seeks  a  friend." 

"  The  red-men  have  fallen  by  the  river  yonder,  and  how 
knows  my  brother  that  his  friend  is  still  on  his  feet  ?" 
"  Is  Nockwynee,  the  Creek,  in  the  village  ?" 
"  He  is  in  yon    lodge,  mourning  the  fall  of  Tecumseh, 
Wasegeboah  and  his  brother  warriors." 

"  I  would  see  him.     Will  my  red  brother  conduct  me  to 
him]" 

The  Indian  motioned  to  the  Spy  to  follow,  and  led  the  way 
for  a  short  distance  through  the  main  street,  when  he 
paused  before  a  lodge,  which  the  hunter  at  once  recognized  by 
its  make  as  Tecumseh's  own.  The  Indian  then  stepped  aside 
for  him  to  enter.  The  Spy  did  so,  with  slow  steps,  andwitli 
the  same  air  of  dejection  and  sorrow.  Within  the  lodge  were 
Nockwynee  and  Laura  Lin  dower.  The  former  was  chanting 
the  great  deeds  of  Tecumseh  in  that  nasal,  dreary  monotone 
so  characteristic  of  the  Indian's  grief.  He  glanced  up  as  the 
visitor  stepped  inside,  but  continued  his  chant  without  any 
sign  of  recognition.  Laura  Lindower  was  sitting  with  hands 
folded,  meekly  listening  to  the  demonstrations  of  her  com- 
panion. She  started  slightly  as  she  saw  the  Spy,  but  her 
respect  for  Nockwynee  held  her  quiet.  She  instantly  let  her 
eyes  fall  to  the  ground,  and  remained  as  mute  and  motionless 
as  a  statue. 

For  fully  half  an  hour  the  Spy  stood,  with  bowed  head  and 
sealed  lips.     Then,  as  the  lamentations  of  Nockwynee  ceased, 
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ingtead  of  making  his  errand  known,  he  commenced  chanting 
a  dirge  over  the  death  of  the  great  Tecumseh.  He  recounted 
many  of  his  exploits  mentioned  by  Nockwynee,  and  when 
iiis  stock  was  exhausted  did  not  fail  to  draw  freely  upon  his 
imagination  for  a  supply.  The  body  of  the  Shawnee  leader 
nor  any  of  his  blood  relatives  being  present,  the  Spy  suspected 
the  truth — that  it  had  been  mutilated  and  disgraced  by  some 
of  the  men  in  the  American  army.  Of  course,  he  refrained 
from  making  any  reference  to  the  absence  of  the  body,  but 
continued  the  dirge  as  though  it  were  present. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  advanced  toward  Nockwynee, 
and  speaking  in  the  Creek  dialect,  offered  his  sympathy.  He 
conversed  in  low,  impressive  tones  for  several  minutes,  with- 
out taking  anymore  notice  of  Laura  Lindower  than  he  would 
were  she  absent.  While  still  conversing,  Nockwynee  motioned 
for  her  to  approach.  She  did  so,  full  of  trembling  and  doubt. 
The  Creek  chief  then  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  the  Forest 
Spy,  and  signified  for  them  to  depart.  In  answer  to  her 
inquiring  look,  he  said,  in  the  Shawnee  tongue  : 

"  'Tis  the  wish  of  Tecumseh.  He  said  he  should  fall  in  the 
battle,  and  told  those  who  survived  him  to  restore,  the  White 
Lily  to  its  stem." 

Holding  her  hand,  the  Spy  passed  out  of  the  lodge  into  the 
narrow  street,  and  slowly  made  his  way  out  of  the  village. 
Both  walked  with  their  heads  bent — the  Spy  having  his 
blanket  drawn  over  his — and  resembled  a  couple  of  culprits 
walking  to  their  doom. 

Down  between  the  noisy,  wailing  mourners  they  passed 
"tfith  the  same  solemn  steps,  exchanging  no  words  with  any 
one,  not  even  themselves — out  into  the  open  country— rod 
after  rod,  furlong  after  furlong,  until  they  had  ascended  the 
hill  from  which  the  Spy  and  Lindower  had  viewed  the  village 
together.  Down  this  they  passed,  with  the  same  snail-like 
tread.  As  they  reached  the  bottom,  the  Spy  looked  back  and 
saw  that  they  were  now  hid  from  the  view  of  the  savages. 
Dropping  his  blanket  to  the  ground,  he  sprung  fully  six  feet 
in  the  air,  with  an  ear-splitting  scream,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Whoop  !  hurrah  !  the  battle's  won,  and  the  vow  of  Pete? 
Jenkins  is  accomplished.  I  have  won  a  name  that  will  dis- 
grace no  man  living,  and,  more  than  that,  I  have  won  a  wife 
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at  last,  after  hunting  for  one  for  nigh  onto  twenty  yearg, 
Heigh,  Laura  !  where  aro  you  V 

"  Uniph  !" 

It  was  the  exclamation  of  Gorman  Lindower,  as  he  pressed 
his  long-lost  sister  to  his  breast. 

"  Come,  say  something  more  than  '  Umph  !' "  said  the  Spy, 
"  for  you  have  good  reason  to,  and  so  have  I." 

"  I  think  it's  time  we  moved,  then,"  said  Lindower,  relin- 
quishing his  sister. 

"  You're  right  there,  Gorman." 
m  The  blood-red  sun  was  just  dipping  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  as 
the  three  entered  the  forest  and  took  the  direction  of  the 
American  camp.  The  way  was  comparatively  easy  and  their 
weaker  companion  experienced  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
quite  a  brisk  walk.  Conversing  together,  recounting  expe- 
riences, and  explaining  questions,  Gorman  Lindower  found 
that,  most  singularly  enough,  he  had  been  ignorant  of  many 
of  the  following  facts. 

"While  a  resident  on  the  frontier,  along  the  river,  some  years 
before,  Tecumseh  had  visited  his  neighbourhood.  In  fact, 
being  a  Shawnee,  his  real  home  was  not  far  distant.  Although 
a  married  and  middle-aged  man,  the  passions  of  his  youth 
were  still  strong  in  his  bosom.  He  accidently  encountered 
Laura  Lindower  one  day,  and,  Indian-like,  asked  her  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  Indian  lodge.  Of  course  she  declined 
this  honor;  but,  as  she  knew  the  chief  possessed  the  means 
of  accomplishing  his  ends  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  she  en- 
deavored to  hnpiart  her  refusal  "tenderly."  The  result  was 
the  chieftain  was  encouraged  ;  and,  although  at  that  time  he 
was  planning  and  consummating  one  of  the  greatest  rebellions 
that  had  ever  desolated  our  frontiers,  still,  he  found  time  to 
harass  the  "  White  Lily,"  as  he  poetically  named  her.  She 
sometimes  hardly  left  the  house,  so  great  A^as  her  fear  of  meet- 
ing him;  but,  when  she  was  compelled  to  venture  forth,  he  was 
sure  to  spring  up  like  some  prowling  panther.  She  refrained 
from  telling  her  brother,  knowing  that  he  would  commit  some 
rash  act — probably  attempt  to  murder  the  chief.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Peter  Jenkins,  under  the  name  of  the  Forest 
Spy,  made  his  appearance.  After  a  time  Laura  made  known 
her  trouble  to  him,  and  asked  hi«  advice.     He  was  sorely 
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troubled  how  to  act.     He  was  willing  (after  due  warning  to 
the  chief)  to  shoot  him ;  but  he  Avell  know  such  a  procedure 
would  precipitate  the  whole  West  into  a  bloody  war,  as  the 
followers  of  Tecumseh  would  avenge  his  death.     His  only 
proposal  was  for  them  to  move  further  east,  into  the  land  of 
civilization,  where  she  would  be  safe  from  his  interference. 
Upon  proposing  this  to  Gorman  Lindower,  to  their  surprise 
he  expressed  a  determination  to  emigrate  south — into  what 
was  known  as  the  Creek  country.     The  Spy  strenuously  op- 
posed this,  knowing  that  in  that  remote  land  the  power  of 
Tecumseh  would  be  absolute.     Lindower,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  when  he  had  formed 
a  resolution,  nothing  could  turn  him  from   its   execution. 
Finding  he  would  go,  the  Spy  directed  liim  to  a  certain  sec- 
tion, where  he  believed  he  was  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
The  brother  and  sister  emigrated,  and  he  lost  all  sight  of  them 
for  two  years.     Though  their  removal  was  effected  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  secrecy,  Tecumseh  discovered  theii 
destination.     In  1811,  when  he  went  south  to  stir  up  the 
southern  tribes,   he  dispatched  a  number  of  Shawnees  and 
Creeks  to  take  the  two  prisoners.     The  duties  of  the  Forest 
Spy,  who  may  have  been  said  to  haunt  Tecumseh,  of  course 
led  him  in  that  direction  likewise;  and,  in  the  beginning  oi 
this  work,  we  have  shown  how  he  arrived  upon  the  scene  oi 
action  but  a  few  hours  after  the  abduction  was  accomplished. 
It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Tecumseh  learned  an 
American  scout  was  ever  dogging  his  footsteps,  and  that  be- 
tween him  and  his  fair  prisoner  was  a  bond  stronger  than 
friendship.     He  used  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  capture 
this  daring  Spy  who  thus  crossed  his  path  in  more  than  one 
6ense.     In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  recorded  but  few  oi 
the  traps  and  stratagems  from  which  the  wily  fellow  escaped. 
We  have  all  read  of  great  and  ambitious  men  who  were  con- 
tinually thwarted  by  some  one,  that  seemed  born  to  be  in 
their  way.     Thus  was  it  for  several  years  with  Tecumseh. 
Fate,  Destiny,  Providence,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
protected  the  Forest  Spy,  and  even  when  in  the  hands  of  his 
mortal  enemy,  when  the  Spy  had  resigned  all  hope,  he  was 
delivered.     Two  objects  animated  the  Spy — that  of  rescuing 
i«mj:a  Lindower,   and  that  of  baffling  and  defeating  the 
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realization  of  Tecumseh's  ambitious  dreams.  And  both  of 
these  were  accomplished — the  Spy  adding  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  latter  triumph,  by  shooting  the  great  chief. 

Although  Tecumseh  -was  guilty  of  Laura's  abduction,  still 
his  subsequent  conduct  was  in  keeping  with  his  chivalrous 
character.  A  few  months  after  Laura  Lindower's  capture, 
she  told  him  she  could  never  consent  to  become  the  squaw  of 
any  Indian,  much  less  of  one  who,  like  himself,  was  already 
provided  for.  Although  he  still  retained  her  as  a  prisoner, 
yet  he  never  afterward  referred  to  the  matter.  When  she 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  people,  he  promised  her 
that  she  should  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  before  going  into  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  he  left  posi 
tive  instructions  that  her  wishes  should  be  complied  with  in 
every  respect.  In  truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  she  could  not 
have  been  better  provided  for  during  those  distracted  times, 
had  she  been  restored  to  her  friends. 

Our  three  friends  spent  the  following  night  in  the  Ameri 
can  camp,  and  accompanied  the  army  on  its  triumphal  return 
to  the  States.  They  remained  a  long  time  in  Cincinnati, 
with  their  old  acquaintances,  or  rather  with  the  Spy's  ac- 
quaintances. The  reunion  of  Peterson,  Dingle,  Jenkins, 
Mansfield,  and  the  various  characters  which  have  before 
figured  upon  the  stage  of  action,  was  one  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  one  that  was  cherished  by  all  to  their  dying  day. 


As  this  is  the  last  time  the  Forest  Spy  will  ever  be  brought 
before  our  readers,  the  following  scene  will  be  looked  upon 
with  some  interest  by  a  portion  at  least  of  those  who  have 
followed  him  through  so  many  and  varied  adventures : 

On  one  of  the  many  beautiful  islands  that  are  scattered  like 
gems  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  stands  a  small,  humble  cottage, 
buried  in  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Travelers,  as  they  hurry 
by,  on  the  magnificent  steamers  which  ornament  our  western 
rivers,  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  white,  neat-looking  front,  and  a 
few  years  since  they  sometimes  noticed  an  old  man,  with  locks 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  who  often  wandered  up  and  down 
the  island  with  his  rifle  in  hand.  Now  and  then,  when  the 
circling  flocks  ventured  too  near,  the  report  of  his  gun  was 
heard,  and  the  bird  fluttering  to  the  ground,  told  that  though 
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his  eye  was  dimmed  and  his  hand  palsied  by  time,  yet  his  aim 
was  almost  as  dangerous  as  ever. 

At  the  close  of  a  summer  day  in  1840,  this  old  man  was 
Bitting  in  his  cottage-door,  listening  to  his  grandson,  a  bright 
boy  of  some  eight  or  ten  years,  who  was  reading  a  Cincinnati 
paper.  His  head  was  bowed  upon  his  cane,  and  his  whole 
bouI  was  absorbed  in  the  words  which  he  heard.  A  few  feet 
distant  was  seated  the  gray-haired  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  in  the  large  family  rocking-chair.  She  had  laid  aside 
her  knitting,  and  was  also  listening,  with  folded  hands,  to  the 
words  of  her  grandson.  A  young  woman  was  engaged  in 
preparing  the  evening  meal,  occasionally  glancing  toward  her 
father  and  mother,  and  admonishing  her  boy  to  read  some- 
what slower  and  more  distinctly.  Her  husband,  a  man  doing 
business  in  the  "  Queen  City,"  had  not  yet  returned,  but  was 
expected  momentarily.  Without,  tumbling  upon  the  grass, 
were  several  smaller  children,  too  young  and  too  much 
engaged  to  notice  the  troubles  of  older  heads.  The  meal 
being  ready,  the  wife  seated  herself  and  gave  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  newspaper.  The  periodical  was  printed  with 
a  broad  black  border,  and  heavy  column  lines,  and  the  boy 
was  reading  an  account  of  the  death  of  President  Harrison. 
As  he  finished,  the  old  man  exclaimed  : 

"  God  bless  the  Gineral :  he  will  go  to  heaven  if  anybody 
will !  I  know'd  he'd  be  President  some  day,  but  I  thought 
he'd  live  to  stand  it  through,  when  he  was  elected.  I  left  the 
service  in  1813 ;  he  told  me  I  should  be  rewarded,  and  I  have 
been.  This  island,  this  home,  every  thing,  you  know,  Laura, 
came  through  his  hand.  Didn't  it  do  my  soul  good  to  shake 
the  Gineral  by  the  hand,  when  he  went  on  to  Washington 
to  take  his  seat,  and  he  wasn't  no  way  backward  either.  I 
heard  him  tell  them  big  men  around  him  who  I  was,  and 
then  they  shook  hands  with  me  too,  and  said  they  were  as 
glad  as  the  Gineral  to  see  me.     God  bless  him  !" 

The  old  man  paused,  for  his  eyes  were  streaming  with 
tears,  and  his  wife  was  similarly  affected. 

"  He  was  a  good  man,"  said  she,   "  and  has  had  a  good 
man's  reward." 

"Every  word  true — every  word  true,"  added  the  old  man, 
in  a  choking  voice. 
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"  Just  such  a  man  as  I'm  bound  to  be,"  said  the  youngster, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  commencing  a  song  knowD  in  those 
days  as  "  Old  Tippecanoe." 

At  this  moment  a  young,  fine-looking  man  came  laughing 
into  the  door,  followed  by  the  children,  all  shouting  and  chas- 
ing him,  several  of  whom  called  him  "father  !"  and  whooped 
for  him  to  stop  and  romp  with  them.  As  he  entered,  the 
others  arose  and  took  a  seat  around  the  board.  A  blessing 
was  invoked  by  the  old  man — once  the  Forest  Spy — and 
soon  all  were  discussing  in  subdued  and  feeling  voices,  the 
great  affliction  which  the  country  had  just  suffered. 
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*,*  The  columns  of  prices  show  the  forms  in  wJiich  the  Bcois  are  heft 
— e.g.,  Ainswortk's  Novels  are  kejit  only  in  faj>er  covers  at  i/,  or  lin'P 
chth  gilt,  1/6  /  A nnstrongs  only  in  picture  boards  at  2/,  or  half  roan  2/6. 


Paper    Limp  CI.  Picture 

Cavers.      Gilt.                                                                                 Boards.  Hf.  Roan. 

AINSWORTH,  W.  Harrison— 

1/        1/6        Auriol       —  — 

1/        1/6        Crichton —  — 

1/        1/6        Flitch  of  Bacon —  — 

1/         1/6        Guy  Fawkes         —  — 

1/         1/6        Jack  Sheppard     —  — 

1/         1/6        James  the  Second            ...         ...     —  — 

1/         1/6        Lancashire  Witches         —  — 

1/         1/6        Mervyn  Clitheroe            —  — 

1/         1/6        Miser's  Daughter —  — 

1/         1/6         Old  St.  Paul's      —  — 

1/         1/6         Ovingdean  Grange           —  — 

1/         1/6         Rookwood —  

1/         1/6         Spendthrift           _  _ 

1/        1/6        Star  Chamber      —  — 

1/         1/6         St.  James' _  _ 

1/        1/6        Tower  of  London           —  — 

1/        1/6        Windsor  Castle —  _ 

Ainsworth's  Novels,  in  17  vols.,  paper  covers,  price  17*. ; 
cloth  gilt,  £1  5 j.  6d. ;  8  vols.,  half  roan,  j£i  $s 

ALCOTT,  Louisa  M.— 

1/        2/          Little  Women      —  — 

1/        2/          Little  Women  Married —  — 

1/        1/6        Moods       —  — 

ARMSTRONG,  P.  C— 

—  —         Medora      2/  2/6 

—  —         The  Two  Midshipmen 2/  2/6 

—  —         War  Hawk           2/  2/6 

—  —         Young  Commodore        2/  2/6 

The  Set,  in  4  vols.,  cloth,  10s. ;  or  boards,  8x. 
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Picture 
Boards. 

ARTHUR,  T.  S.— 

Nothing  but  Money       —      — 

AUSTEN,  Jane—  cio*. 
Emma       ...        ...        ...        •••    —       2/ 

Mansfield  Park    —       2/ 

Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion    —       2/ 

Pride  and  Prejudice        —       2/ 

Sense  and  Sensibility      —       2/ 

Jane  Austen's  Novels,  5  vols.,  paper  covers,  5*.;  cloth,  Is.  dd.; 

Superior  Edition,  cloth,  in  a  box,  lev. 

BALZAC— 

1/        —         Balthazar —       — 

1/        —         Eugenie  Grandet —       — 

Hf.  Roul 

2/6 
2/6 


Paper 
Covers. 

LimpCL 
Gilt. 

1/ 

1/6 

1/ 

4 
1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

— 

BANIM,  John- 
Peep  0'  Day 
Smuggler 

•  •• 

...     2] 

...     2/ 

1/ 

^ 

BARHAM,  R.  H.— 
My  Cousin  Nicholas 

•  •• 

•  •*          ™'— 

1/ 

1/6 

BAYLY,  T.  Haynes— 
Kindness  in  Women 

•  •• 

...     — 

— 

— 

BELL,  M.  M.— 
Deeds,  not  Words 
The  Ladder  of  Gold 
The  Secret  of  a  Life 

•  •• 

...  2/ 
...  2/ 
...      2/ 

2/6 

2/6 
2/6 

BIRD,  Robert  M.— 
—        —  Nick   of   the  Woods;    or,   The 

Fighting  Quaker  2/        — 

BRET  HARTE— 

See1'  American  Library,"  page  23. 
BROTHERTON,  Mrs.— 
l/        1/6        Respectable  Sinners       —         -~ 

BRUNTON,  Mrs — 

l/        —         Discipline —        — 

1/        —  Self  Control         —        — 

BURY,  Lady  Charlotte — 

l/        —  The  Divorced        —        — 

1/        —         Love  —        — 
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1/ 

1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

I 

i/6 

I 

i/6 

Paper   Limn  CU  rc^f°  «,  . 

Conn.     Gilt  Boards.  Hi.  Rou 

CARLETON,  William— 

Clarionet,  &c —  — 

Emigrants...        ...        ...        ...  —  — 

Fardarougha  the  Miser —  — 

Jane  Sinclair,  &c.            —  — 

Tithe  Proctor       —  — 

Carleton's  Novels,  5  yoIs.,  paper  covers,  5*.;  cloth,  Jt.  6£. 

CHAMIER,  Captain— 

—  —         Ben  Brace 2/  2/6 

—  —         Jack  Adams         2/  2/6 

—  —         Life  of  a  Sailor 2/  2/6 

—  —        Tom  Bowling      2/  2/6 

Chamier's  Novels,  4  vols.,  bds.,  $s.;  cloth,  icw. 

CLARKE,  M.  C— 

—  —        The  Iron  Cousin 2/  — 

COCKTON,  Henry— 

—  —         George  Julian,  the  Prince          ...  2/  2/6 

—  —         Stanley  Thorn     2/  2/6 

—  —         Valentine  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist  2/  2/6 
Cockton's  Novels,  3  vols.,  boards,  6s.;  h?  If  roan,  p.  6d. 

COLLINS,  Charles  Alston— 

—  —       A  Cruise. upon  Wheels               ...  2/  

COOPER,  J.  Fenimore— 

(Sixpenny  Edition  on  faze  20.)  c\ Boards 

.                                                                            ■*    °           '  Giltt  with 

1/        1/6        Afloat  and  Ashore ;  a  Sequel  to  Fro.iii.piec.. 

Miles  Wallingford        2/  2/6 

Borderers;  or,  The  Heathcotes...  2/  2/6 
Bravo  ;  a  Tale  of  Venice           ...  2/  2/6 
Deerslayer ;  or,  The  First  War- 
Path       2/  2/6 

Eve  Effingham  :    A   Sequel    to 

"Homeward  Bound" —  

Headsman 2/  2/6 

Heidenmauer  :   a  Legend  of  the 

Rhine     2/  2/6 

Homeward  Bound ;  or,  The  Chase  2/  2/6 

Last  of  the  Mohicans       2/  2/6 

Lionel  Lincoln  ;  or,  The  Leaguer 

of  Boston           a/  2/6 

1/6        Mark's  Reef;  or,  The  Crater    ...  —  — 


1/ 
1/ 
1/ 

1/6 
1/6 
1/6 

1/ 

1/6 

\'l 

1/6 
1/6 

1/ 

1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
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Covers.      Gilt  Boards.       with 

Cooper,  J.  Fenimore— tontinuid.  Fp'?£*- 

1/         l/6        Miles  Wallingford ;      or,     Lucy 

Hardinge  2/        2/6 

1/        1/6        Ned  Myers  ;   or,  Life  before  the 

Mast       —       — 

1/  1/6  Oak  Openings  ;  or,  The  Beehunter  —  — 
1/  1/6  Pathfinder;  or,  The  Inland  Sea  2/  2/6 
1/         1/6        Pilot  :  a  Tale  of  the  Sea  ...    2/       2/6 

1/        1/6        Pioneers  ;  or,  The  Sources  of  the 

Susquehanna     ...         ...        ...     2/       2/6 

1/         1/6         Prairie        2/        2/6 

1/        1/6        Precaution  —       — 

1/         1/6         Red  Rover  2/        2/6 

1/        1/6        Satanstoe ;    or,    The    Littlepage 

Manuscripts       ...         —        — 

1/  1/6  Sea  Lions  ;  or,  The  Lost  Sealers  —  — 
1/        t/6        Spy :     a    Tale   of   the    Neutral 

Ground 2/        2/6 

1/         1/6         Two  Admirals      ...         —        — 

1/         1/6         Watervvitch  ;  or,  The  Skimmer  of 

the  Seas 2/        2/6 

1/         1/6        Wyandotte ;      or,    The    Hutted 

Knoll      2/        2/6 

Cooper's  Novels.— The  Set  of  18  vols.,  green  cloth,  £2  $s.; 

boards,  £1  ids. 

The  Shilling  Edition,  26  vols,  in  13,  cloth,  £1  19s.    Also 

26  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £1  19.?. ;  paper  covers,  £1  6s. 

See  also  page  20. 

COOPER,  Thomas —  Hf.  Roan. 

1/         1/6         The  Family  Feud  —        — 

COSTELLO,  Dudley— 

—  —         Faint  Heart  ne'er  Won  Fair  Lady    2/        — 

—  -     —         The  Millionaire  of  Mincing  Lane    2/        — 

CROLY,  Rev.  Dr.— 

—  —  Salathiel 2/        2/6 

CROWE,  Catherine — 

—  —  Lilly  Dawson       ...         ...         ...     2/        2/6 

—  —  Linny  Lock  wood...         ...         ...     2/         2/6 

—  —  Night  Side  of  Nature     2/        2/6 

—  —  Susan  Hopley      2/        2/6 

The  Set,  4  vols.,  cloth,  ioj. 
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Paper 

Limp  CI. 

Picture 

Cloth  or 

CoYers, 

Gift 

OROWQUILL,  Alfred— 

Boards. 

Hf.  Roan. 

'/ 

A  Bundle  of  Crowquills 
CUMMINS,  M.  S.— 

••• 

... 

Cloth. 

1/ 

i/6 

The  Lamplighter... 

••• 

... 

2/ 

2/6 

Mabel  Vaughan  ... 
CUPPLES,  Captain— 

••• 

... 

2/ 

2/6 
Hf.  Roan. 

— 

— 

The  Green  Hand ... 

... 

2/ 

2/6 

The  Two  Frigates 
DE  VIGNY,  A.— 

it* 

... 

2/ 

2/6 

1/ 

i/6 

Cinq  Mars 
DUMAS,  Alexandre— 

... 

... 

~ - 

— 

i/ 

i/6 

Ascanio 

i/ 

i/6 

Beau  Tancrede 



i/ 

i/6 

Black  Tulip 



i/ 

i/6 

Captain  Paul 

i/ 

i/6 

Catherine  Blum    ... 

i/ 

i/6 

Chevalier  de  Maison  Rouce 

i/ 

i/6 

Chicot  the  Jester  ... 

'/ 

i/6 

Conspirators 

'/ 

i/6 

Countess  de  Charny 

i/ 

1/6 

Dr.  Basilius 

i/ 

i/6 

Forty-five  Guardsmen 

— 

— 

Half  Brothers 

2/ 

2 '6 

i/ 

1/6 

Ingenue     

i/ 

i/6 

Isabel  of  Bavaria  ... 

— 

— 

Marguerite  de  Valois 

27 

2/6 

i/ 

i/6 

Memoirs  of  a  Physician, 

vol. 

a 

i/ 

i/6 

Do.                do. 

vol. 

— 

3/ 

i/ 

i/6 

Monte  Cristo 

vol. 

1} 

'/ 

i/6 

Do. 

vol. 

— 

3/ 

i/ 

i/6 

Nanon       

i/ 

i/6 

Page  of  the  Duke  of  Savov 

«/ 

i/6 

Pauline 

'/ 

i/6 

Queen's  Necklace 



i/ 

i/6 

Regent's  Daughter 

___ 

, 

'/ 

i/6 

Russian  Gipsy 

_^ 

, 

i/ 

1/6 

Taking  the  Bastile, 

vol. 

1} 

'/ 

1/6 

Do. 

vol. 

-~ 

3/ 

i/ 

i/6 

Three  Musketeers 

} 

»/ 

i/6 

Twenty  Years  After 

... 

3/ 
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Carers.      Gilt.  Boards.  HI  Roan, 

Dumas,  Alexandre — continued. 

1/  1/6        Twin  Captains     —  — 

1/  l/6        Two  Dianas         —  — 

—  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne,  vol.  I  ...  2/6  3/ 

—  Do.            do.          vol.  2  ...  2/6  3/ 

1/  1/6        Watchmaker        —  — 

Dumas'  Novels,  18  vols.,  half  roan,  £2  ly. 

EDGEWORTH,  Maria— 

Tales  of  Fashionable  Life  : 

1/  —  The  Absentee —  — 

17  —  Ennui —  — 

1/  —  Manoeuvring     — 

1/  —  Vivian —  — 

The  Set,  in  cloth  gilt,  4  vols.,  in  a  box,  Ss. 
EDWARDS,  Amelia  B.— 


—  Half  a  Million  of  Money 

—  Ladder  of  Life      

—  My  Brother's  Wife          

2/  2/6 
2/  2/6 
2/         2/6 

The  Set,  3  vols.,  half  roan,  "js.  6d. 

TERRIER,  Miss— 

—  Destiny     

—  Inheritance          

—  Marriage 

2/  2/6 
2/  2/6 
2/       2/6 

The  Set,  3  vols.,  half  roan,  "]s.  6d. ;  in  boards,  6s. 

FIELDING,  Thomas— 

—  —         Amelia      2/  2/6 

—  —         Joseph  Andrews 2/  2/6 

1/       —         Tom  Jones  2/  2/6 

Fielding's  Novels,  3  vols.,  half  roan,  Js.  6cf. ;  boards,  6s. 
See  also  page  21. 

EITTIS,  Robert  S.— 

—  ~-         Gildcroy 2/       2/6 
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Paper    Limp  CL 
Cut. 


Cavers. 


PONBLANQUE,  Albany,  Jun  — 
The  Man  of  Fortune       

GERSTAECKER,  Fred.— 

Each  for  Himself 

The  Feathered  Arrow     

Sailor's  Adventures      ) 

The  Haunted  House     \ 

Pirates  of  the  Mississippi 
Two  Convicts 

Wife  to  Order      

The  Set,  6  vols.,  half  roan,  15.?. 
GRANT,  James- 
Aide  de  Camp     

Arthur  Blane  ;  or,  The  Hundred 

Cuirassiers         

Bothwell :    the    Days    of    Mary 

Queen  of  Scots 

Captain  of  the  Guard  :  the  Times 

of  James  II 

Cavaliers  of  Fortune  ;  or,  British 
Heroes  in  Foreign  Wars 

Constable  of  .France       

Dick  Rcdney  :  Adventures  of  an 

Eton  Boy  

First  Love  and  Last  Love  :  a  Tale 

of  the  Indian  Mutiny 

Frank  Hilton ;  or,  The  Queen's 

Own       

The  Girl  he  Married  :  Scenes  in 

the  Life  of  a  Scotch  Laird      ... 

Harry    Ogilvie ;   or,   The  Black 

Dragoons  

Jack  Manly  "\ 

Jane  Seton ;  or,  The  King's  Ad- 
vocate      

King's  Own  Borderers  ;  or,  25th 

Regiment  

Lady  Wedderburn's  Wish  V  a  Story 

of  the  Crimean  War     

Laura  E  veringham ;  or,  The  High- 
landers of  Glen  Ora     

Legends  of  the  Black  Watch  ;  or, 
The  42nd  Regiment     


Picture 
Boards. 

Hf.  Roan. 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 
2/ 

2/6 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2/6 
2/6 

2/6 

2/ 

tir.  Roan. 
2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

■■76 

2/ 
2/ 

2/6 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2; 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 
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P.ver 

Limp 

Cl. 

Picture 

Half 

Covers. 

(Jilt 

Grant,  James — continued. 

boards. 

Koan. 



— 

Lucy  Arden  ;  or,  Hollywood  Hall 

2/ 

2/6 



— 

Lelty  Hyde's  Lovers :  a  Tale  of 

the  Household  Brigade 

H 

2/6 



— 

Mary  of  Lorraine 

2/ 

2/6 





Oliver    Ellis  :     the    Twenty-first 

Fusiliers             

2/ 

2/6 



— 

Only  an  Ensign 

2/ 

2/6 





Phantom   Regiment :    Stories  of 

"Ours" 

2/ 

2/6 





Philip   Rollo;    or,  The  Scottish 

Musketeers        

2/ 

2/6 





Rob  Roy,  Adventures  of 

2/ 

2/6 



_ 

Romance  of  War  ;  or,  The  High- 

landers in  Spain           

2/ 

2/6 

_ 

__ 

Scottish  Cavalier  :  a  Tale  of  the 

! 

Revolution  of  1688       

2/ 

2/6 

__ 

.^ 

Second  to  None ;  or,  The  Scots 

Greys      

H 

2/6 





Under  the  Red  Dragon 

2/ 

2/6 





White   Cockade ;    or,   Faith   and 

Fortitude            ...         

2/ 

2/6 



— 

Yellow  Frigate     

2/ 

2/6 

James  Grant's  Novels,  31  vols.,  half  roan,  ^3 

ip.  ( 

5J.; 

boards,  £$  2S' 

GLEIG,  G.  R— 

Hf.  Roan. 



— 

The  Country  Curate        

H 

2/6 

— 

— 

The  Hussar           

2/ 

2/6 

— 

— 

Light  Dragoon 

2/ 

2/6 





The  Only  Daughter         

2L 

2/6 

— 

— 

The  Veterans  of  Chelsea  Hospital 

2 

2/6 

Wallham   ... 
The  Set  in  6  vols.,  half  roan,  15^. 

GOLDSMITH,  Oliver— 

2/ 

2/6 

'/ 

^^ 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

GRIFFIN,  Gerald- 

1/ 

1/6 

Colleen  Bawn       ...         ..; 

— 

— 

1/ 

1/6 

Munster  Festivals 

— 

— 

«/ 

1/6 

The  Rivals           

— 

— 

Griffin's  Novels,  3  vols.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  paper,  3* 

RAILWAY   CATALOGUE. 


II 


Paper 
Covers 


Gilt 


GOEB,  Mrs.— 

—  —         Cecil         

—  —         Debutante 

—  —         The  Dowager       ...        ...        ... 

—  —         Heir  of  Selwood 

—  —  Money  Lender      

—  —         Mothers  and  Daughters 

—  —  Pin  Money  

—  —         Self  " 

—  —         The  Soldier  of  Lyons      

The  Set,  9  vols.,  half  roan,  £1  zs.  6d. 

GREY,  Mrs.— 

1/       1/6        The  Duke 

1/       1/6       The  Little  Wife 

1/        1/6        Old  Country  House         

1/        1/6        Young  Prima  Donna      

The  Set,  in  4  vols.,  6s.,  cloth  gik. 

HALIBURTON,  Judge— 

—  —         The  Attache         

—  —         The    Letter -Bag    of    the    Great 

Western 

—  —         Sam  Slick,  the  Clockmaker      '.'.'. 
Haliburton's  Novels,  3  vols.,  half  roan,  8s 

or  boards,  6s.  6d. 


Picture 
Boards. 


2// 
2/ 

Z', 

2 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 


Hf.  Roan 

2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


2/  2/6 


2/ 
2/6 


2/6 

3/ 
paper  covers, 


HANNAY,  James— 
—        —         Singleton  Fontenoy         

HARLAND,  Marion— 
'/        —         Hidden  Path 

*••  •••  ««• 

HARTE,  Bret— 

See  page  23. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel— 
1/6        The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  . . 
1/0        Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse 
1/6        The  Scarlet  Letter  

HEYSE,  Paul  (Translated by  G.  H. 
Kingsley) — 

'/       —         Love  Tales  


2/        - 


1/ 
1/ 

V 


GEORGE   ROUTLEDGE   AND  SONS' 

Paper    LimpCL  Picture 

Covers.      Gilt.  Boards.  Hf.  Rom. 

HOOD,  Thomas — 

—  —         Tylney  Hall         ...        ...        ...  2/  2/6 

HOOK,  Theodore— 

—  —         All  in  the  Wrong 2/  2/6 

—  —  Cousin  Geoffry     2/  2/6 

—  —  Cousin  William 2/  2/6 

—  —         Fathers  and  Sons 2/  2/6 

—  —         Gervase  Skinner 2/  2/6 

—  —         Gilbert  Gurney    2/  2/6 

—  —  Gumey  Married 2/  2/6 

—  —         Jack  Brag 2/  2/6 

—  —         The  Man  of  Many  Friends        ...  2/  2/6 

—  —         Maxwell 2/  2/6 

—  —         Merton      2/  2/6 

—  —  Parson's  Daughter  2/  2/6 

—  —  Passion  and  Principle     2/  2/6 

—  —  Peregrine  Bunce 2/  2/6 

—  —  The  Widow  and  the  Marquess  ...  2/  2/6 
Hook's  Novels,  15  vols.,  half  roan,  £2;  Sayings  and 

Doings,  5  vols.,  half  roan,  12s.  6d. 

JAMES,  G.  P.  R.— 

—  —  Agincourt 2/  — 

—  —  Arabella  Stuart 2/  — 

—  —  Black  Eagle  2/  — 

—  —  The  Brigand  2/  — 

—  —  Castle  of  Ehrenstein        2/  — 

—  —  The  Convict  2/  — 

—  —  Darnley      ...         ...         ...         ...  2/  — 

—  —  Forgery      ...         ...         ...         ...  2/  — 

—  —         The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School  2/  — 

—  —         The  Gipsy 2/  — 

—  —         Gowrie       ...         ...         ...         ...  2/  — 

—  —  Heidelberg  2/  — 

—  —  Jacquerie    ...         2/  — 

—  —         Morley  Ernstein 2/  — 

—  —         Philip  Augustus 2/  — 

—  —  Richelieu 2/  — 

—  —         The  Robber  2/  — 

—  —         Russell       ...  2/  — 

—  —         The  Smuggler      2/  — 

—  —         Woodman 2/  — 

The  remainder  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  James  will  be  published  in 
Monthly  Volumes  at  2s.  each. 


RAILWAY  CATALOGUE. 


Paper 
Covers. 


Limp  CL 
Gilt. 


HOOTON,  Charles- 
Colin  Clink  

KINGSLEY,  Henry— 

Stretton     

KINGSTON,  W.  H.  G.— 
Albatross   ... 
The  Pirate  of  the  Mediterranean . . . 

LANG,  John— 

Ex-Wife 

Will  He  Marry  Her?      

LEVER,  Charles- 
Arthur  O'Leary 

Con  Cregan  

LE  FANXJ,  Sheridan— 

Torlogh  O'Brien 

LONG,  Lady  Catherine- 
First  Lieutenant 

Sir  Roland  Ashton  

LOVER,  Samuel- 
Handy  Andy        

Rory  O'More       

LYTTON,  Right  Hon.  Lord- 
Alice  :   Sequel  to    Ernest    Mai- 

travers 

Caxtons     

Devereux 

Disowned  ... 

Ernest  Maltravers  ...        ... 

Eugene  Aram      .'         ... 

Godolphin... 

Harold      '"         "[ 

The  Last  of  the  Barons  ...         ... 

Leila  i 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  ) 

Lucretia 

My  Novel,  vol.  I...         ...         ... 

Do.      vol.  2 

Night  and  Morning        


Picture 

Boards.  Hf.  Roan. 


...      2/  — 


2/  - 


2/ 

— 

2/ 

— 

2/ 

— 

2// 
2/ 

2/6 
2/6 

2/ 


2/ 

Cloth. 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

Hf.  Roan 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

Cloth. 

2/ 

2/6 

H 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 
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Papei     Limp  CI.  Picture  Cloth 

Covers,      Gilt.  Boards.  Gilt. 

Lytton,  Lord — continued. 

—  —  Paul  Clifford        2/  2/6 

—  —  Pelham      2/  2/6 

—  —         Pompeii,  The  Last  Days  of      ...  2/  2/6 

—  —  Rienzi        2/  2/6 

—  —  Strange  Story      2/  2/6 

—  —  What  will  He  Do  with  It?  vol.  I  2/  2/6 

—  —  Do.  do.  vol.  2  2/  2/6 

—  —         Zanoni       2/  2/6 

Sets  of  Lord  Lytton's  Novels,  22  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  £2  15;.; 

boards,  £2  4*.     (See  also  page  19.) 

MAILLARD,  Mrs.— 

1/        —         Adrien       —  — 

1/         —  Compulsory  Marriage      —  — 

1/         —  Zingra  the  Gipsy —  — 

MAXWELL,   W    H.—  Hf.Roan. 

—  —  The  Bivouac         2/  2/6 

—  —  Brian  O'Linn  ;  or,  Luck 2/  2/6 

—  —  Captain  Blake      2/  2/6 

—  —  Captain  O'Sullivan  2/  2/6 

—  —  Flood  and  Field 2/  2/6 

—  —  Hector  O'Halloran  2/  2/6 

—  —          Stories  of  the  Peninsular  War  ...    2/  2/6 
1/         1/6         Stories  of  Waterloo        2/  2/6 

_        _  Wild  Sports  in  the  Highlands  ...     2/  2/6 

—  —         Wild  Sports  in  the  West  ...    2/  2/6 

The  Set,  in  10  vols.,  half  roan,  £1  $s. 

MARK  TWAIN— 

{See  "American  Library,"/^ 23). 

MARRYAT,  Captain—  a  Gilt 

The  New  Edition,  with  6  Original  Illustrations.  (Seepage  19.) 

1/6         Dog  Fiend  2/  2/6 

1/6         Frank  Mildmay 2/  2/6 

1/6        Jacob  Faithful      2/  2/6 

1/6        Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father     ...     2/  2/6 

1/6         King's  Own  2/  2/6 

1/6         Midshipman  Easy  2/  2/6 

1/6         Monsieur  Violet  ... —  — 

1/6        Newton  Forster 2/  2/6 


RAILWAY   CATALOGUE. 


Paper 
Covers. 

Limp  CI 
Gilt. 

1/ 

i/6 

1/ 

i/6 

1/ 

i/6 

i 

i/6 

i/ 

i/6 

'/ 

1/6 

i/ 

i/6 

i/ 

1/6 

Picture 
Boards. 

ciota 

Gilt 

2? 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

2/6 

Marryat,  Captain— continued. 

011a  Podrida        

Percival  Keene 

Phantom  Ship      

Poacher     ...         ...         ... 

Pacha  of  Many  Tales     ...        » 

Peter  Simple         

Rattlin  the  Reefer 

Valerie 

The  Set  of  Captain  Marryat's  Novels,  1 6  vols,  bound  in  8, 
cloth,  £i  sj.  ;  16  vols,  cloth,  £i  4j. ;  paper,  16s. ;  13  vols, 
(steel  plates),  cloth,  £1  12s.  6d. 

MARTINEAU,  Harriet—  Hf.  Roan, 

—  —         The  Hour  and  the  Man 2/        2/6 

MATTHEW,  Brothers— 

—  —         The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life     ...    2/        2/6 

—  —         Whom  to  Marry  and  How  to  Get 

Married  ...         ...         ...         ...     2/        2/6 

These  two  Works  have  Steel  Plates  by  George  Cruiks_hank. 
MILLER,  Thomas — 

—  —         Gideon  Giles,  the  Roper 2/        

MORIER,  Captain- 
~        —  Hajji  Baba  in  Ispahan     2/         

—  —         Zohrab  the  Hostage        ...         ...    2I        

NEALE,  Capt.  W.  J.— 

—  —         Captain's  Wife     2/         

—  Cavendish ''[     2i         

—  —         Flying  Dutchman  ...         ""     2/         

—  Gentleman  Jack ,"'  2/  

—  The  Lost  Ship     ...        ."         '"  2i  

—  —  Port  Admiral        ...         2/  

1/       —  Pride  of  the  Mess  .].        '..[  _  _ 

NORTON,  The  Hon.  Mrs.— 

—  —         Stuart  of  Dunleath         2/         

OLD  SAILOR— 

—  —         Land  and  Sea  Tales       .  2/         

—  —  Top-Sail  Sheet-Blocks    ...         ..'.     2/         — 

—  Tough  Yarns        2/        

~        —         The  War-Lock 2/        


iS 


GEORGE   ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS' 


Paper 
CoTcrs, 


1/     - 


1/        1/6 


POOLE,  John— 

Phineas  Quiddy  ...  m        ...    2/ 

PORTER,  Jane— 

The  Pastor's  Fireside  ..7        ...    2/ 

The  Scottish  Chiefs  2/ 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  2/ 

3  vols.,  half  roan,  7*.  6d. 

RICHARDSON,  Samuel- 
Clarissa  Harlowe 2/6 

Pamela 2/6 

Sir  Charles  Grandisoa     2/6 

The  Set,  3  vols.,  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

ROSS,  Charle3  H.— 

A  Week  with  Mossoo     — 

SAUNDERS,  Captain  Patten- 
Black  and  Gold :  A  Tale  of  Cir- 
cassia 2/ 

SCOTT,  Lady- 
Marriage  in  High  Life 2/ 

Henpecked  Husband       — 

The  Pride  of  Life 2/ 

Trevelyan 2/ 

SKETCHLEY,  Arthur- 
Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Shah's  Visit  1/ 
Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Liquor  Law  1/ 
Mrs.    Brown    on    the    Alabama 

Case        1/ 

Mrs.    Brown    on  the  Tichborne 

Case        1/ 

Mrs.    Brown    on  the  Tichborne 

Defence  ...         ...         1/ 

Mrs.  Brown's  'Oliday  Houtings...  1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Play 1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Grand  Tour...  1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  in  the  Highlands    ...  1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  in  London 1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  in  Paris        1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Sea-side       ...  1/ 

Mrs.  Brown  in  America 1/ 

The  Brown  Papers,  1st  Series   ...  1/ 

The  Brown  Papers,  2nd  Series  ...  1/ 


Picture 

Boards.  Hf.  Roan. 


2/6 
2/6 
2/6 

Cloth. 

3/6 

3/6 


Hf.Roan. 
2/6 


RAILWAY  CATALOGUE.  17 

Paper   Limp  CL  Picture 

Carers.      Gilt  Boards.     Cloth. 

Sketchley,  Arthur — continued. 

—  —         Miss  Tompkins'  Intended  ...     1/        — 

—  —         Out  for  a  Holiday  1/        — 

—  —         Mrs.  Brown  on  Woman's  Rights      1/        — 
Mrs.  Brown  on  the  Battle  of  Dorking,  paper  covers,  6d. 

SMEDLEY,  Prank  E.— 

—  —         The  Colville  Famiiy        2/  3/ 

—  —         Frank  Fairleigh 2/6  3/6 

—  —         Harry  Coverdale 2/6  3/6 

—  —         Lewis  Arundel     3/  4/ 

The  Set,  in  4  vols.,  14J. 

SMITH,  Alberts  HtRMB 

—  —         Christopher  Tadpole       2/        2/6 

—  —         Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers        ...  2/        2/6 

—  —         Mr.  Ledbury's  Adventures         ...  2/        2/6 

—  —         The  Pottleton  Legacy     2/        2/6 

—  —         The  Scattergood  Family 2/        2/6 

The  Set  of  Albert  Smith's  Novels,  in  5  vols.,  half  roan,  izs.  6d.; 

5  vols.,  boards,  icr. 

SMOLLETT,  Tobias— 

—  —         Humphrey  Clinker         2/  2/6 

—  —         Peregrine  Pickle 2/  2/6 

—  —         Roderick  Random  2/  2/6 

The  Set  of  3  vols.,  half  roan,  p.  6d. 

STERNE,  Laurence— 

W        j  Tristram  Shandy,  and  ) 

J  Sentimental  Journey      ...  C    —        — 

STRETTON,  Hesba— 

—  —         The  Clives  of  Burcot       2/        2/6 

SUE,  Eugene— 

—  —         The  Mysteries  of  Paris 2/        2/6 

~        ~         The  Wandering  Jew       2/        2/6 

THOMAS,  Annie— 
—         False  Colours        2/        

—  — ■         Sir  Victor's  Choice  2/       — 

VIDOCQ— 

—  —         The  French  Police  Spy  ...  .-„  ...    2/       — 


i8 


GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE  AND  SONS' 


Paper 
Covers. 


Limp  CL 
CUt. 


WETHERELL,  Elizabeth— 

—  —  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book  Case 

—  —         Melbourne  House 

1/  1/6  My  Brother's  Keeper      

—  —  The  Old  Helmet 

—  —  Queechy 

—  —  The  Two  Schoolgirls,  and  other 

Tales       

—  —         The  Wide,  Wide  World 

"  Whitefriars,"  Author  of— 

—  —  Caesar  Borgia       

—  —  Gold  Worshippers  

—  —  Madeline  Graham 

—  —  Maid  of  Orleans 

—  —  Owen  Tudor        

—  —  Westminster  Abbey        

—  —  Whitefriars  

—  —  Whitehall 

The  Set  of  8  vols. ,  half  bound,  2cw. 

TROLLOPE,  Mrs.— 

—  —  The  Barnabys  in  America 

—  —  One  Fault 

—  —  Petticoat  Government     

—  —  The  Ward 

—  —  Widow  Barnaby 

—  —  The  Widow  Married       

YATES,  Edmund— 

—  —         Kissing  the  Rod  ... 

—  —  Running  the  Gauntlet     ... 

Anonymous — 

—  — .  Bashful  Irishman 

—  —  Dr.  Goethe's  Courtship  ... 

—  —  Guy  Livingstone... 

—  —  Lewell  Pastures    ... 

—  —  Manoeuvring  Mother 
l/  —  The  Old  Commodore 

—  —  Outward  Bound    ... 
1/  —  Violet  the  Danseuse 

—  —  Who  is  to  Have  It  ? 

—  —  The  Young  Curate 


Picture 
Boards. 


2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 


2/ 
2/ 

2// 

2 

2 

2 
2/ 


2// 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 


Cloth. 

2/6 
2/6 

2/6 
2/6 

2/6 
2/6 

Kf.  Roan. 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 

2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


2/6 

2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 


.   2/ 

2/6 

•  2/ 

2/6 

.   2/ 



•   2/ 

— 

•   2/ 

— 

2/ 

— 

•   2/ 

— 

'.      2/ 

2/6 

2/ 

— 

2/ 

-  . 

BEADLE'S 

American  Librari 

NOW  READY : 

SETH    JONES. 

ALICE     WILDE. 

THE    FRONTIER    ANGEL. 

MALAESKA. 

UNCLE    EZEKIEL. 

MASSASOIT'S    DAUGHTER. 

BILL    BIDDON 

THE    BACKWOODS'    BRIDE. 

NAT    TODD. 

SYBIL     CHASE. 

MONOWANO. 

THE    BRETHREN    OF    THE    COAST. 

KING    BARNABY. 

THE     FOREST     SPY 

THE    FAR    WEST 

THE    RIFLEMEN    OF    THE    MIA1V 

ALICIA    NEWCOMBE. 

THE    HUNTER'S    CABIN. 

THE  BLOCK  HOUSE;  or,  The  Wrong  B1 

THE    ALLENS. 

ESTHER;  or,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

RUTH  MARGERIE;  or  The  Revolt  of  i 

OONOMOO,    THE    HURON. 

THE   GOLD    HUNTERS. 

GEORGE    ROUTLEDGE    AND    SONS. 


